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►  BELT-TIGHTENING 

MCI  lays  off  2,400, 
trims  net  spending 


MCI  snapshot 


Revenue 

Earnings 

Quarter 

1986 

1985 

1986 

1985 

2nd 

$942.5m 

$  16.4m 

3rd 

$909. 8m 

$649. 0m 

$17. 9m 

$30.3m 

4th 

$72 1.4m 

$8.3m* 

*  Fourth-quarter  earnings  for  1985  were  $34. 6m  before  extraordinary  Item 
charge  of  $26. 3m  on  a  high-interest  rate  debt. 


Competitive  pressures 

*  Equal  access  upgrades 

•  AT&T  price  reductions 

*  Network  expansion 

•  Aggressive  marketing 
by  AT&T  and  US  Sprint 


Cost-cutting  steps 

*  2,400  employees  laid  off 

*  $500m-$700m  equipment 
write-down  in  fourth  quarter 

*  $100m  reduction  in  capital 
spending  through  1987 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Struggling  with  in¬ 
creasing  competitive  pressure,  MCI  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  set  in  motion  a  multiphase  cost¬ 
cutting  plan  last  week  that  calls  for  the  layoff 
of  some  2,400  employees  and  cutbacks  in  the 
carrier’s  ambitious  network  expansion  plans. 
MCI  also  said  it  would  take  a  $500  million  to 
$700  million  one-time  charge  against  earnings 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year,  a  charge 
expected  to  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  the 
company’s  bottom  line. 


Despite  the  severity  of  the  cutbacks,  MCI 
users  voiced  approval  of  the  moves,  appar¬ 
ently  convinced  by  the  company  that  the 
changes  would  not  affect  service.  Most  users 
said  they  felt  MCI  had  acted  to  nip  its  finan¬ 
cial  problems  in  the  bud  and  would  emerge  a 
leaner  and 
stronger  com¬ 
pany. 

MCI  has  suf¬ 
fered  recently 
in  its  attempt 
to  lure  custom- 
See  MCI  page  6 


PBX  maker  Intecom 
also  cuts  its  staff,  laying 
off  180  workers  in  the 
company’s  third  round  of 
cutbacks.  See  page  7. 


►  CITY  UNDER  SIEGE 


►  TWISTED-PAIR  TURMOIL 


US  West  sues  Seattle  over 
controversial  network  RFP 

Pacific  Northwest  Bell  also  decries  city's  net  plan. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


SEATTLE  —  US  West  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  filed  suit  against  the  city  of  Seattle 
last  week,  claiming  the  city  violated  its 
own  request-for-proposal  guidelines  when 
it  awarded  a  $6.3  million  private  voice  net¬ 
work  contract  to  Contel  Business  Net¬ 
works. 

Seattle  has  also  incurred  the  wrath  of 
Pacific  Northwest  Bell,  which  is  up  in  arms 
over  the  prospect  of  the  city  leasing  capaci¬ 
ty  on  its  proposed  15  private  branch  ex¬ 
change,  fiber  and  microwave  network  to 
other  public  agencies.  Pacific  Northwest 
Bell  claims  the  resale  of  excess  net  capaci¬ 


ty  would  place  the  city  in  direct  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  divested  Bell  operating  com¬ 
pany,  which  has  voiced  its  dismay  over  the 
matter  to  the  Seattle  City  Council. 

The  imbroglio  over  Seattle’s  future  net 
sheds  light  on  the  problems  that  can  arise 
when  a  user  issues  an  RFP  for  a  major  net¬ 
work  project,  even  when  the  user  believes 
the  RFP  is  a  carefully  drafted  one. 

US  West  Information  Systems,  one  of 
five  firms  to  bid  on  the  network  project,  is 
seeking  to  replace  Contel  as  the  network 
contractor  or  be  compensated  for  the  reve¬ 
nue  it  would  have  received  as  the  network 
provider. 

Stan  Wu,  director  of  information  ser- 

See  Seattle  page  39 
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News 


Tymnet/McDonnell  Douglas 
puts  its  plate  out  for  another 
share  of  the  market  pie  with 
the  introduction  of  a  new 


packet-switching  node  and 
control  board.  Page  2. 

V 

The  debut  of  a  custom  gate¬ 
way  tying  IBM’s  DISOSS  to  a 
local  net  E-mail  system  could 
kick  off  similar  introductions 
by  LAN  vendors.  Page  2. 

V 


AT&T  poises  to  ask  Judge 
Greene  next  week  to  let  the 
FCC,  not  Justice,  recommend 
BOC  business  waivers.  Page 
5. 

V 

Intelsat’s  board  removes 
Richard  Colino  and  Jose  Ale- 
grett  from  office  and 
launches  a  special  investiga¬ 
tion  into  payments  to  loan 
brokers.  Page  7. 

▼ 

Features 

Levi  Strauss’  Gevenie  Delsol 
manages  her  communica¬ 
tions  department  with  a  com¬ 
bination  of  humor  and  exper¬ 
tise.  Page  32. 


Detariffed  inside 
wire  weaves  woes 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


Due  to  take  effect  Jan.  1,  FCC-mandated  detariffing  of 
inside  wire  maintenance  will  mean  increased  wire  upkeep 
costs  for  users  in  many  states  and  headaches  for  users 
planning  to  abandon  telephone  company-owned  wire 
plants. 

Making  matters  worse,  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  action  on  the  issue  of  inside  wire  ownership  has 
fostered  widespread  confusion  among  users,  telephone 
companies  and  communications  consultants. 

The  term  “inside  wire”  refers  to  the  twisted-pair  wire 

See  Inside  page  5 


FEATURE  FOCUS 


Nascent  standard 
builds  on  ISDN 


BY  STEVE  GUENGERICH 

Special  to  Network  world 


Today,  integrating  dissimilar  kinds  of  information 
for  transmission  over  a  network  means  juggling  sepa¬ 
rate  hardware  and  software  products  that  process 
each  type  of  information  separately. 

Most  users  can  barely  imagine  being  able  to  use  a 
single  application  program  to  build  compound  docu¬ 
ments  from  photographs,  charts,  text,  voice,  video 
and  other  elements.  And  while  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  partly  addresses  the  integration 
problem  by  providing  the  capability  to  transport  dis¬ 
parate  information  types  over  networks  in  digital 

BSTSee  MOA  page  37 
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►  LAN  GATEWAYS 

Merrill  Lynch  develops 
DISOSS-local  net  link 

Other  network  vendors  could  follow  suit. 


►  PACKET  SWITCHING 

Tymnet  to 
unveil  net 
products 

Node ,  control  board 
portend  ’87  debuts. 

BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  Tymnet/Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  Network  Systems 
will  this  month  introduce  a  packet¬ 
switching  node  and  accompanying 
control  board  as  part  of  a  series  of 
network  products  to  be  introduced 
through  1987,  Network  World  has 
learned. 

The  Micro  Engine  4  is  the  newest 
addition  to  Tymnet’s  family  of 
packet  switches.  The  product,  like 
its  predecessor,  the  Micro  Engine  3, 
is  designed  for  low-end  applica¬ 
tions  with  a  limited  number  of  con¬ 
nections.  Rourke  McCusker,  a  prod¬ 
uct  manager  for  Tymnet,  said  the 
Micro  Engine  4  supports  a  variety 
of  protocols,  including  Systems 


BY  NADINE  WANDZILAK 

Staff  Writer 


BOSTON  —  A  custom  pricing  op¬ 
tion  that  promised  50%  savings  has 
kept  one  New  England  Telephone 
Co.  user  from  abandoning  Centrex 
in  favor  of  a  private  branch  ex¬ 
change. 

The  Medical  Area  Service  Co. 
(MASCO)  is  the  ninth  customer  in 
Massachusetts  to  contract  with 
New  England  Telephone  for  its  Fa¬ 
cilities  Based  Pricing  Option,  intro¬ 
duced  this  year. 

MASCO  coordinates  telecom¬ 
munications  services  among  three 
medical  facilities,  which  are  among 
the  nation’s  most  prestigious,  and 
five  teaching  institutions  located 
within  several  blocks  of  each  other 
here. 

Under  Facilities  Based  Pricing, 
which  is  now  only  offered  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Centrex  costs  are  based 
on  the  user’s  distance  from  the  tele¬ 
phone  company’s  central  office  and 
on  the  Centrex  services,  such  as 
call-waiting  and  call  forwarding, 
used  by  the  customer. 

New  England  Telephone  is  tar¬ 
iffing  the  new  pricing  scheme  on  an 
individual  customer  basis.  MAS- 
CO’s  tariff  is  currently  under  re¬ 
view,  said  Walter  Cusack,  MASCO’s 
telecommunications  network  ana¬ 
lyst.  He  said  the  option  is  expected 
to  be  approved  by  the  state  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Utilities  within  30 
days. 

According  to  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  spokesman  Mark  Marchand, 
no  other  Bell  operating  company 
offers  a  similar  customized  cost- 


Network  Architecture/Synchro¬ 
nous  Data  Link  Control  (SDLC), 
asynchronous,  Binary  Synchro¬ 
nous  Communications  and  X.25. 

The  node  allows  up  to  14  port 
connections,  four  asynchronous 
and  10  synchronous,  with  1,024K 
bytes  of  memory.  McCusker  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  increased  protocol 
support  allows  users  for  the  first 
time  to  employ  a  microcomputer 
where  previously  a  minicomputer 
was  required. 

Older  versions  of  the  micro  do 
not  support  bit-oriented  protocols 
such  as  SNA/SDLC  and  X.25.  The 
addition  of  these  protocols  creates 
a  lower  entry  cost  for  a  node  with  a 
limited  number  of  connections  — 
as  much  as  50%  savings,  according 
to  McCusker.  Transmission  speeds 
run  from  50  to  9.6K  bit/sec  with 
asynchronous  connections  and  50 
to  19. 2K  bit/sec  with  synchronous. 
In  addition,  the  Micro  4  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Tymnet  software  used 
on  other  Engines,  which  monitors 
host  and  terminal  lines  as  well  as 
internodal  links.  The  Micro  4  is 
available  immediately  and  is  priced 
at  $20,000. 

Tymnet  also  introduced  the  MAC 
Accelerator  Kit  III,  which  can  rep¬ 
resent  a  substantial  savings  for  us¬ 
ers  with  an  installed  base  of  Tym- 
See  Tymnet  page  6 


based  pricing  option. 

Before  New  England  Telephone 
made  the  new  offering  available, 
MASCO  had  decided  to  move  from 
Centrex  to  a  PBX,  Cusack  said. 
“But  we  compared  the  numbers,” 
he  said,  “and  we  could  not  beat  the 
new  Centrex  price.” 

The  pricing  option  is  also  cheap¬ 
er  than  MASCO’s  current  Centrex 
service,  said  Cusack,  who  expects 
line  charges  to  drop  by  more  than 
half.  MASCO  is  three  miles  from 
New  England  Telephone’s  Brook¬ 
line  central  office. 

MASCO  examined  the  PBX  op¬ 
tion  because  it  wanted  to  be  able  to 
predict  its  telecommunications 
costs  for  the  next  five  to  10  years, 
Cusack  said. 

The  Centrex  contract  guarantees 
MASCO  locked-in  prices  for  seven 
years  on  about  70%  of  the  contract 
items,  he  said.  The  remaining  30% 
of  the  items  in  the  contract  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  according  to  the  cost 
of  living  factor. 

MASCO  manages  what  is  primar¬ 
ily  a  voice  network  with  some 
4,500  phone  lines  and  6,000  tele¬ 
phones. 

Established  to  keep  communica¬ 
tions  costs  down  for  member  insti¬ 
tutions,  MASCO  counts  as  its  mem¬ 
bers  the  Dana-Farber  Cancer 
Institute,  Emmanuel  College,  Har¬ 
vard  University  and  its  medical, 
dental  and  public  health  schools, 
Joslin  Diabetes  Center,  Massachu¬ 
setts  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Al¬ 
lied  Health  Sciences,  New  England 
Deaconess  Hospital,  Simmons  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  Winsor  School.  Most  of 
See  MASCO  page  38 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


TORONTO  —  The  development 
of  a  custom  gateway  between  IBM’s 
DISOSS  and  3Com  Corp.’s  3  + Mail 
may  transform  a  large  user  here 
into  a  software  vendor  and  may  in¬ 
timate  the  introduction  of  a  bevy  of 
similar  products  from  local  net  ven¬ 
dors. 

Linkage,  Inc.,  a  10-person  con¬ 
sulting  firm,  is  developing  the  gate¬ 
way  for  Merrill  Lynch  of  Canada, 
Inc.  If  the  product  functions  as 
specified  —  it  is  intended  to  allow 
DISOSS  and  3  + Mail  users  to  swap 
documents  via  IBM’s  LU  6.2  —  it 
could  become  commercially  avail¬ 
able  as  early  as  the  first  quarter  of 
1987. 

“When  we  signed  the  contract 
for  the  software  with  Linkage,  we 
knew  that  there  might  be  other 
companies  that  would  want  a  ge¬ 
neric  version  of  the  link,”  said  K. 
Garry  Rasmussen,  chief  adminis¬ 
trative  officer  at  Merrill  Lynch. 

The  work  at  Merrill  Lynch  may 
foreshadow  an  important  local 
networking  trend.  In  1986,  almost 
every  major  office  systems  vendor 
announced  some  type  of  link  be¬ 
tween  its  electronic  mail  software 
and  DISOSS,  an  E-mail  and  library 
services  application  that  runs  on 
IBM  mainframes.  Observers  say  lo¬ 
cal  net  vendors  will  follow  suit  by 
offering  their  own  DISOSS  link 
products  next  year. 

“Even  though  acceptance  of  DIS¬ 


OSS  has  been  slow,  companies  real¬ 
ize  they  have  to  offer  DISOSS  sup¬ 
port  in  order  to  sell  their  products 
to  large  corporations,”  said  Ste¬ 
phen  Randesi,  chairman  of  the 
board  at  Gen2  Ventures,  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm  in  Saratoga,  Calif. 

Earlier  this  month,  NBI,  Inc., 
based  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  announced 
a  gateway  between  its  Ethernet 
network  and  DISOSS.  NBI  is  actual¬ 
ly  offering  a  two-step  DISOSS  link. 
The  Ethernet  network  is  connected 
to  a  minicomputer  that  serves  as 
the  gateway  to  the  host  software. 

Development  of  the  3+ Mail  link 
is  one  step  in  a  2-year-old  plan  to 
tie  Merrill  Lynch’s  employees  into 
one  E-mail  system.  The  financial 
services  giant  has  three  groups  of 
users  spread  throughout  Canada. 

One  group,  housed  at  the  home 
office  complex  here,  does  a  great 
deal  of  transaction  processing 
work  and  requires  the  horsepower 
supplied  by  the  firm’s  IBM  3090 
mainframe.  These  users  needed  an 
office  automation  package  that  re- 
See  Gateway  page  38 


Network  World  wants  to  make 
its  news  coverage  even  better, 
and  for  that  we  ask  your  help.  If 
you  know  of  an  interesting  event 
that  just  occurred  or  is  about  to 
occur,  please  call.  We’d  also  like 
to  know  how  you’re  optimizing 
your  networks.  Call  Bruce  Hoard 
toll-free  at  (800)  343-6474. 
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LINK/2  a  trademark  ofTimeplex,  Inc. 
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►  ELECTRONIC  MAIL  ASSOCIATION 

User  touts  global  net 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Corespondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  At  the 
annual  Electronic  Mail  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  here  last  week,  Wes- 
tinghouse  Electric  Corp.  de¬ 
scribed  its  corporatewide 
electronic  mail  system  that  links 
more  than  10,000  users  in  the 
U.S.  and  30  other  nations. 

Westinghouse’s  E-mail  net¬ 
work  got  up  and  running  after  a 
month-long  pilot  project  in  1979, 
and  the  company  has  added  about 
150  new  users  every  month  since, 
said  Thomas  Miller,  manager  of 
E-mail.  Westinghouse  is  sold  on 
E-mail,  “because  we  found  the 
cost  of  not  communicating  is 
greater  than  the  cost  of  electronic 
mail.” 

Miller  periodically  polls  users 
to  determine  whether  the  system 
is  serving  their  needs.  What  users 
like  most  about  E-mail  is  the  im¬ 
mediacy  of  it,  he  said.  “E-mail 
has  the  shortest  communication 
cycle  of  any  form  of  communica¬ 
tions  we  use,”  Miller  said.  “A  user 
can  send  a  message  to  a  colleague 
and  avoid  the  annoyance  and  de¬ 
lay  of  telephone  tag.” 


E-mail  is  accessible  to  all  users 
within  Westinghouse  on  a  world¬ 
wide  basis.  It  is  available  24 
hours  a  day  and  has  an  uptime  of 
99.6%,  Miller  said.  Some  500  us¬ 
ers  on  the  network  are  with  com¬ 
panies  that  are  Westinghouse 
customers  and  suppliers. 

Westinghouse’s  system  is  fast. 
It  takes  less  than  five  minutes  to 
deliver  a  message  anywhere  in 
the  world,  Miller  said.  And,  he 
claimed,  it  is  inexpensive  com¬ 
pared  to  other  forms  of  communi¬ 
cations  such  as  telex  or  overnight 
package  delivery. 

The  pilot  project  was  conduct¬ 
ed  to  solve  a  communications 
problem  between  Westinghouse’s 
chief  executives  and  their  staff. 
E-mail  was  then  gradually  de¬ 
ployed  throughout  the  diverse  or¬ 
ganization  that,  among  other 
things,  manufactures  electronic 
components,  bottles  7-Up  soft 
drink  and  sells  insurance. 

Westinghouse  licenses  its  E- 
mail  software  from  Dialcom,  Inc. 
“We  run  the  software  on  our 
hardware,  and  Dialcom  manages 
the  network  on  a  facilities  man¬ 
agement  basis,”  Miller  said. 

Miller  tries  to  keep  users  hap¬ 


py  in  a  couple  of  ways.  The  first 
is  local  support  for  everyone. 
Each  office  has  a  designated  sup¬ 
port  person  on  staff,  usually  a 
secretary.  “We  found  that  you 
can’t  provide  support  only  from 
headquarters.  And  techies  don’t 
provide  good  support.  So  we 
made  secretaries  the  support  per¬ 
sonnel,”  he  said. 

Secondly,  Westinghouse  keeps 
the  system  consistent.  “People 
don’t  like  to  change  the  way  they 
access  E-mail,”  he  said. 

According  to  Stuart  Mathison, 
vice-president  of  special  projects 
at  Telenet  Communications  Corp., 
Westinghouse  is  not  the  only  com¬ 
pany  using  E-mail  to  increase  pro¬ 
ductivity. 

“We  are  starting  to  see  new  be¬ 
havior  patterns,  in  which  users 
look  for  their  messages  when 
they  get  in  the  office  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  “But  in  the  case  of 
public  mail  systems,  there  are  far 
more  subscribers  than  active  us¬ 
ers.” 

The  newest  driving  force  in  the 
E-mail  market  is  the  need  to  inter¬ 
connect  public  networks  and  to 
give  private  networks  easy  access 
to  the  public  systems,  said  Roy  B. 
Anderson,  vice-president  of  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

“Users  are  starting  to  realize 
the  benefits  of  accessing  informa¬ 
tion  sources  on  a  regular  basis,” 
he  said.O 


►  MANAGEMENT  INSIGHTS 

Bypass  not  cost-driven 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


NEW  YORK  —  Network  avail¬ 
ability  and  reliability,  not  saving 
money,  are  the  primary  forces  driv¬ 
ing  the  nearly  25%  of  users  who 
employ  some  sort  of  bypass 
scheme,  according  to  a  report  re¬ 
leased  here  last  week  by  Diebold 
Research  Programs. 

More  than  one-quarter  of  the 
companies  responding  to  the  sur¬ 
vey  said  they  bypass  the  public 
switched  long-distance  network, 
and  nearly  an  equal  number  said 
they  bypass  the  local  switched  net¬ 
work. 

But  the  companies  that  em¬ 
ployed  bypass  said  they  trimmed 
communications  costs,  on  average, 
less  than  7%.  Those  meager  sav¬ 
ings,  said  the  study’s  authors,  indi¬ 
cate  that  other  factors,  such  as  reli¬ 
ability,  are  the  driving  forces 
behind  bypass. 

Diebold  surveyed  chief  financial 
officers  of  about  1,000  Fortune 
1,000  companies,  according  to  John 
Anderson,  associate  director  of  re¬ 
search.  About  100  companies,  with 
average  telecommunications  ex¬ 
penditures  of  $16.5  million  per 
year,  responded. 

More  than  half  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  said  responsibility  for  all 
telecommunications  functions  rests 
with  their  MIS  departments. 

MIS  managers  at  53%  of  the  com¬ 
panies  manage  all  their  organiza¬ 


tions’  telecommunications  activi¬ 
ties.  At  10%  of  the  companies, 
non-MIS  managers  oversee  all  tele¬ 
communications  functions.  More 
than  18%  of  the  companies  indicat¬ 
ed  that  MIS  managers  had  charge  of 
data  communications,  while  non- 
MIS  personnel  managed  voice  com¬ 
munications.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
companies  said  that  in  1984  the 
telecommunications  manager  re¬ 
ported  directly  to  the  head  of  the 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  AT&T 
said  it  will  ask  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Harold  Greene  this  week  to 
transfer  oversight  of  regional  Bell 
holding  company  line  of  business 
waivers  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  an  action  the 
RBHCs  warn  would  hinder  compe¬ 
tition. 

Currently,  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  investigates  RBHC  line  of 
business  waiver  requests  and 
makes  recommendations  to  Greene, 
who  must  approve  the  waivers.  Un¬ 
der  AT&T’s  proposal,  the  FCC 
would  investigate  waiver  requests 


MIS  department.  The  percentage 
rose  7  points  in  1985,  with  respon¬ 
dents  projecting  smaller  increases 
for  1986  and  1987. 

Anderson  said  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  companies  with  tele¬ 
communications  managers  report¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  MIS  manager 
was  an  indication  of  the  growing 
importance  of  communications  in 
corporate  informations  systems. 

The  survey  also  underscored  the 
difficulty  of  holding  on  to  trained 
telecommunications  professionals. 
The  study  revealed  that  the  turn¬ 
over  rate  for  professional  telecom¬ 
munications  staff  was  nearly  17% 
during  the  last  three  years. □ 


and  make  recommendations  to 
Greene. 

“AT&T  is  looking  for  ways  to 
streamline  the  waiver  process.  We 
feel  some  changes  are  in  order,” 
AT&T  spokeswoman  Edith  Herman 
said. 

AT&T  has  attempted  to  muster 
support  among  the  RBHCs  but  has 
met  with  mixed  reactions.  Bell  At¬ 
lantic  Corp.  issued  a  statement  say¬ 
ing,  “AT&T  is  determined  to  slow 
the  introduction  of  competition  in 
the  telecommunications  industry 
and  protect  its  monopoly  in  long 
distance  and  manufacturing.” 

The  RBHCs  fear  the  FCC’s  com¬ 
plex  procedural  rules  would  slow 
the  waiver  recommendation  pro¬ 
cess. □ 


►  WAIVER  WRANGLE 

AT&T  seeks  rule  change 
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►  INDUSTRY  IMBROGLIO 

Perot,  Smith  in  divorce 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


DETROIT  —  For  General  Motors 
Corp.  Chairman  Roger  Smith  and 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
(EDS)  Founder  and  Chairman  Ross 
Perot,  breaking  up  was  not  hard  to 
do. 

Friction  between  the  corporate 
czars  and  the  inability  of  their  re¬ 
spective  staffs  to  work  in  tandem  is 
said  to  have  been  the  impetus  be¬ 
hind  GM’s  purchase  last  week  of 
Perot’s  GM  stock,  a  buy  out  valued 
at  roughly  $750  million.  Perot  had 
been  the  largest  single  shareholder 
of  GM  stock. 

Perot’s  departure  may  have  re¬ 
stored  AT&T’s  interest  in  buying 
all  or  part  of  EDS,  according  to  in¬ 
side  sources  who  told  Network 
World  that  talks  between  GM  and 
AT&T  have  been  renewed.  Neither 
company  would  comment  on 
whether  negotiations  for  the  sale 
of  EDS  had  been  reopened.  Last 
month,  GM  and  AT&T  broke  off 
earlier  bargaining  over  EDS,  which 
is  currently  building  a  sophisticat¬ 
ed  worldwide  communications  net¬ 
work  for  the  automaker.  The  com¬ 
panies  reportedly  could  not  come  to 
terms  on  a  price  for  EDS. 

In  a  management  shakeup  fol¬ 
lowing  the  resignation  of  Perot  and 
three  other  top  EDS  officials,  Don¬ 
ald  Atwood,  currently  a  GM  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  and  director, 
was  assigned  to  oversee  a  newly 
formed  unit  that  includes  EDS, 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  GM’s  defense 
operations  and  its  Delco  Electron¬ 
ics  Corp.  Lester  Alberthal  Jr.  was 


named  chief  executive  officer  of 
EDS.  Atwood’s  fledgling  group  will 
coordinate,  develop  and  implement 
advanced  technology  systems  in 
GM  facilities. 

Widely  published  disparaging 
comments  made  by  Perot  about  the 
operations  of  the  world’s  largest 
company  served  to  weaken  an  al¬ 
ready  tenuous  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Smith  and  Perot.  By  allow¬ 
ing  Perot  a  position  of  prominence 
and  a  pulpit  from  which  to  preach 
his  productivity  gospel,  GM  left  it¬ 
self  open  to  scathing  criticism  from 
the  EDS  head.  Hostility  between 
GM  employees  and  EDS  staffers  re¬ 
portedly  also  fueled  GM’s  attempts 
to  market  the  data  processing  ser¬ 
vices  subsidiary  to  AT&T. 

Dan  McFarland,  a  principal  engi¬ 
neer  with  Washington,  D.C. -based 
R.W.  Beck  &  Associates,  an  engi¬ 
neering  and  consulting  firm,  served 
as  a  telecommunications  manager 
for  EDS  in  1985  and  1986.  McFar¬ 
land  labeled  as  ludicrous  published 
reports  claiming  GM  hoped  to  cut 
operating  expenses  by  selling  EDS. 

“GM  has  learned  a  very  funda¬ 
mental  lesson  in  takeover  manage¬ 
ment,”  McFarland  said.  “When  you 
take  over  a  corporation,  you  pur¬ 
chase  that  asset.  That  asset  must 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  par¬ 
ent  organization  —  and  not  operate 
as  an  independent  organization.” 

McFarland  said  the  Perot  resig¬ 
nation  and  stock  buy  out  will  en¬ 
able  GM  to  regain  control  of  its  sub¬ 
sidiary.  “The  bottom  line  is  GM  is 
ready  to  assert  its  authority  over 
EDS.  GM  will  gain  total,  unequivo¬ 
cal  control  of  EDS,”  he  said.  □ 


►  ELECTRONIC  MAIL 

Lotus  links  to  MCI  Mail 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  In  an 
effort  to  spur  usage  of  its  MCI 
Mail  electronic  mail  service,  MCI 
Communications  Corp.  teamed 
with  Lotus  Development  Corp.  to 
unveil  last  week  an  IBM  Personal 
Computer-resident  package  that 
automates  access  to  MCI  Mail 
and  transmits  a  variety  of  files, 
including  Lotus  1-2-3  spread¬ 
sheets,  over  the  E-mail  net. 

The  Lotus  Express  for  MCI 
Mail  package  handles  MCI  Mail 
logon,  message  search  and  mes¬ 
sage  download  sequences.  It  also 
supports  the  transmission  and 
reception  of  binary  files,  includ¬ 
ing  spreadsheets  and  word  pro¬ 
cessing  documents  with  the  for¬ 
mulas  intact,  as  well  as  data  base 
files,  graphics,  ASCII  text  and 
executable  programming  code. 

Allowing  direct  access  to  the 
MCI  Mail  network  for  binary 
files  eliminates  the  need  to  con¬ 
vert  documents  and  files  to  AS¬ 
CII  code  before  sending.  It  also 
alleviates  the  need  to  rekey 
spreadsheets  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  after  they  have  been 
downloaded  from  an  MCI  Mail  E- 
mail  box. 

Featuring  a  menu-driven  in¬ 
terface  similar  to  the  1-2-3 
spreadsheet  package,  Lotus  Ex¬ 
press  for  MCI  Mail  resides  in  ran¬ 
dom  access  memory  (RAM)  as  a 
background  application,  allow¬ 
ing  another  application  to  run 


while  mail  is  being  sent  or  re¬ 
ceived.  That  capability  is  avail¬ 
able  on  Personal  Computers  with 
640K  bytes  of  RAM.  The  package 
will  run  as  a  stand-alone  applica¬ 
tion  on  IBM  Personal  Computers 
or  compatibles  with  256K  bytes 
of  RAM. 

Running  as  a  background  ap¬ 
plication,  the  package  will  auto¬ 
matically  logon,  search,  down¬ 
load  and  store  to  disk  any 
messages  in  the  user’s  MCI  Mail 
mailbox  at  user-defined  inter¬ 
vals.  An  audio  tone  alerts  the 
user  that  a  message  was  down¬ 
loaded.  The  package  will  also 
check  for  and  download  any  in¬ 
coming  mail  when  the  user  sends 
a  message. 

By  teaming  with  Lotus  —  the 
largest  personal  computer  soft¬ 
ware  vendor  —  MCI  hopes  to 
spur  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  messages  it  carries  over  MCI 
Mail,  analysts  said.  While  MCI 
led  the  market  with  a  27%  share 
of  the  total  installed  E-mail  box¬ 
es  in  1985,  the  firm  ranked 
fourth  among  E-mail  message 
carriers  by  garnering  only  9%  of 
the  messages  sent  that  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Link  Resources,  Inc. 
study. 

Lotus  Express  for  MCI  Mail 
will  sell  for  $100  when  released 
in  early  1987  and  will  include  a 
1-year  MCI  Mail  account.  The 
package  requires  DOS  Release 
2.0  or  higher  and  a  Hayes  Micro¬ 
computer  Products,  Inc.  Smart- 
modem  or  compatible  modem. □ 


Inside  from  page  1 
installed  in  most  buildings  during 
construction.  In  February,  the  FCC 
ordered  21  of  the  22  Bell  operating 
companies  to  transfer  ownership  of 
the  inside  wire  to  users  on  Jan.  1, 
1987.  New  York  Telephone  Co.  was 
granted  a  3-year  waiver. 

The  decision  also  required  main¬ 
tenance  of  inside  wire  to  be  detar- 
iffed  on  the  same  date.  In  general, 
detariffing  means  that  wire  main¬ 
tenance  fees  would  no  longer  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  cost  of  telephone  ser¬ 
vice  and  that  telephone  companies 
could  charge  separately  for  up¬ 
keep.  The  amount  users  will  pay 
for  maintenance  will  vary  on  a 
state-by-state  basis. 

Last  month  the  FCC  did  an 
about-face  on  the  ownership  issue 
after  the  BOCs  and  organizations 
representing  independent  tele¬ 
phone  companies  petitioned  the 
commission  to  reconsider  its  deci¬ 
sion.  They  complained  that  distin¬ 
guishing  their  inside  wire  from 
wire  the  building  owner  may  have 
installed  would  be  very  difficult. 

Telephone  companies  also  said  it 
would  be  an  onerous  task  to  sepa¬ 
rate  capitalized  wire  from  ex¬ 
pensed  wire.  Capitalized  wire  re¬ 
fers  to  wire  installed  prior  to  April 
1982  for  which  the  expense  of  in¬ 
stallation  has  not  been  completely 


recovered.  The  BOCs  will  continue 
to  provide  maintenance  for  this 
type  of  wire.  Expensed  wire  is  wire 
installed  after  mid-1982  for  which 
all  costs  were  recovered.  Mainte¬ 
nance  for  expensed  wire  will  be¬ 
come  optional  on  Jan.  1. 

Separating  these  two  types  of 
wire,  the  telephone  companies 
claim,  would  be  a  costly  process 
that  would  substantially  drain 
their  resources.  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  spokesman  Dave  Bradley 
said  his  telephone  company  pre¬ 
pared  a  study  that  claimed  such  an 
undertaking  would  require  500  em¬ 
ployees  working  for  six  months  at  a 
cost  of  $30  million. 

As  a  result  of  the  telephone  com¬ 
panies’  pleas,  the  FCC  issued  an  or¬ 
der  stating  the  BOCs  and  other  tele¬ 
phone  companies  would  not  have  to 
relinquish  ownership  of  inside  wire 
to  users,  adding  more  confusion  to 
an  already  hazy  issue. 

But  the  FCC’s  detariffing  order 
remained  unchanged.  Thus,  ex¬ 
plained  Pacific  Bell  spokeswoman 
Diane  Olberg,  users  who  continue 
to  use  telephone  company-owned 
wire  will  have  to  pay  for  telephone 
company  maintenance  of  the  wire. 
“We  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
repair  that  wire  at  no  charge  to  the 
user.”  She  said  users  will  have  two 
inside  wire  maintenance  plan 


choices.  “Users  can  either  pay  Pa¬ 
cific  Bell  a  50  cent  per  month  repair 
plan  fee,  or  be  charged  a  flat  repair 
fee  of  $60  for  each  inside  wire 
problem  they  report  to  us.” 

Because  the  FCC  granted  New 
York  Telephone  an  extension  on  de¬ 
tariffing  inside  wire  maintenance, 
its  customers  will  not  have  to  pay 
new  separate  fees  until  at  least 
1990. 

Mary  Jean  McMonigle,  inside- 
wire  line  of  business  manager  for 
Bell  South  Services,  which  handles 
inside  wire  maintenance  for  South¬ 
ern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.  and  South  Central  Telephone 
Co.  customers,  claimed  the  compa¬ 
nies’  users  would  not  immediately 
be  affected  by  detariffing  of  wire 
maintenance.  McMonigle  said  plans 
for  new  inside  wire  maintenance 
services  do  not  exist  at  present,  but 
added  they  may  be  created  at  a  lat¬ 
er  date. 

Since  most  BOCs  will  retain  own¬ 
ership  of  inside  wire  until  at  least 
1990,  users  planning  to  stop  using 
the  wire,  or  who  want  it  removed 
to  free  up  clogged  conduit  space, 
will  have  to  pay  the  BOC  for  re¬ 
moval  or  purchase  of  the  wire,  in 
some  instances. 

One  communications  consultant, 
however,  argues  most  BOCs  will 
eventually  abandon  the  cable, 


which,  he  said,  they  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  own.  Gerald  Corcoran,  of 
Telcom  Management  Concepts,  Inc., 
a  Washington-based  consulting 
firm,  said  one  BOC  spokesman  told 
him  his  company  didn’t  care  what 
happened  to  the  inside  wire  in  Cor¬ 
coran’s  client’s  facility.  Based  on 
that,  Corcoran  said  he  will  send  a 
letter  to  his  clients’  BOCs  stating 
that,  unless  he  is  notified  other¬ 
wise  within  a  10-day  period,  “[The 
client  companies]  will  assume 
[they]  own  the  wire  and  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  use  it  where  [they]  need  it 
and  remove  it  when  necessary.” 

Corcoran  said,  in  general,  the 
BOCs  are  not  eager  to  pull  wire  out 
of  buildings.  They  are,  he  said, 
quite  willing  to  sell  it  to  users.  Sev¬ 
eral  BOCs,  such  as  Pacific  Bell, 
Southern  Bell,  New  York  Telephone 
and  South  Central  Telephone,  said 
they  will  sell  the  inside  wire  to  the 
user  if  the  user  wants  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  cable  plant  in  some  type  of 
rewiring  project. 

Bell  South’s  McMonigle  claimed 
many  users  have  already  chosen  to 
purchase  the  inside  wire  from  their 
local  telephone  companies.  She  pre¬ 
dicted  most  users  would  choose  to 
buy  the  wire  but  warned  that  the 
procedures  for  disposing  of  or  us¬ 
ing  this  inside  wire  vary  from  state 
to  state.  □ 
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►  MARKETING  MANEUVERS 

LAN  Shootout  a  misfire? 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


SANTA  CLARA,  Calif.  —  In  an 
event  that  will  be  remembered  for 
its  marketing  hype  and  the  contro¬ 
versy  it  spawned,  network  soft¬ 
ware  from  Novell,  Inc.,  3Com  Corp. 
and  IBM  was  put  to  the  test  last 
week  at  the  Novell-sponsored 
“LAN  Shootout.” 

Novell’s  marketing  event  fea¬ 
tured  somewhat  inconclusive  and 
contradictory  network  perfor¬ 
mance  tests  conducted  by  The  Sey- 
bold  Group  and  Innovative  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.  Neither  3Com  nor  IBM 
participated,  although  3Com  was 
invited  and  Novell  claims  IBM  was 
invited.  However,  a  spokeswoman 
for  Novell  was  unable  to  name  any 
IBM  invitees  and  a  spokeswoman 
for  IBM  said  she  knew  of  no  invita¬ 
tion. 

3Com  had  earlier  protested  the 
Shootout,  saying  it  was  more  a  pub¬ 
licity  event  than  a  presentation  of 
unbiased  information. 

Seybold  and  Innovative  tested 
networks  configured  for  from  two 
to  12  users.  The  nets  included  an 
IBM  Token-Ring  Network  running 
IBM’s  PC  LAN  Program  and  two 
Ethernet  networks  with  3Com  in¬ 


terface  boards,  one  running  3Com’s 
3+  network  software  and  the  other 
Novell’s  Advanced  Netware. 

Under  the  established  condi¬ 
tions,  both  testers  showed  Netware 
was  consistently  faster,  while  the 
performance  of  3Com’s  3+  soft¬ 
ware  degraded  as  users  were  added 
to  the  network.  The  PC  LAN  Pro¬ 
gram  exhibited  significantly  poorer 
performance,  although  some  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  Token-Ring 
Network’s  4M  bit/sec  maximum 
speed  contributed  to  its  poor  show¬ 
ing.  Ethernet  operates  at  10M  bit/ 
sec. 

The  two  testers  were  not  in  com¬ 
plete  agreement  on  all  points.  Inno¬ 
vative’s  tests  indicated  that  3Com’s 
3+  software  performed  better  on  a 
dedicated  IBM  Personal  Computer 
AT  server  than  it  did  on  3Com’s 
own  server,  whereas  Seybold  found 
just  the  opposite  to  be  true. 

While  several  speakers  at  the 
Shootout  stressed  that  users  need 
to  consider  more  than  just  speed 
when  evaluating  a  local  net,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  onlookers  wondered  what,  if 
anything,  had  been  proven. 

“If  one  of  the  consequences  of 
this  is  that  people  are  skeptical 
about  benchmarks,  something  will 
See  Shootout  page  39 


MCI  from  page  1 

ers  with  lower-than-AT&T  prices 
and  higher-quality  services.  Con¬ 
verging  forces  —  in  the  form  of 
AT&T  price  cuts,  aggressive  mar¬ 
keting  by  both  AT&T  and  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co.,  network  ex¬ 
pansion  and  equal  access  upgrade 
costs  —  have  put  increasing  cost 
pressure  on  MCI  and  taken  a  toll  on 
profitability. 

MCI  will  sustain  the  one-time 
pretax  charge  as  a  result  of  an 
enormous  write-down  of  analog 
and  satellite  equipment  that  has 
been  replaced  in  recent  years  with 
fiber-optic  and  other  digital  equip¬ 
ment.  The  company  will  also  incur 
costs  from  severance  pay  and  other 
consolidation  expenses  as  it  at¬ 
tempts  to  pare  its  work  force. 

In  the  past  four  years,  MCI  has 
spent  some  $3.5  billion  expanding 
its  network,  according  to  a  compa¬ 
ny  spokesman.  The  original  up¬ 
grade  plan  called  for  1987  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $900  million,  but  that 
figure  has  been  reduced  to  less  than 
$800  million.  The  spokesman  said 
“because  digital  equipment  prices 
have  dropped,  and  because  we  can 
now  lease  fiber  routes  more  cheap¬ 
ly  than  we  had  been  building  them, 
we  can  do  almost  as  much  as  we  in¬ 
tended  to  do  initially  for  less  mon¬ 
ey  in  1987.”  MCI  will  still  have  fi¬ 
ber-optic  connectivity  coast- 
to-coast  by  mid-January,  he  said. 

In  addition  to  saving  money  on 
network  expansion,  the  company 
has  started  to  lay  off  employees 
throughout  the  nationwide  organi¬ 
zation.  Of  a  total  16,000  jobs,  the 
company  will  eliminate  15%,  pri¬ 
marily  from  engineering  and  MIS. 
The  spokesman  said  commercial 
sales  and  service  forces  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  cuts  and  may  even 
increase  in  1987.  Employees  who 
are  laid  off  will  receive  three  weeks 
pay  and  an  additional  two  weeks 
pay  for  every  year  of  service. 

“Our  ability  to  serve  our  large 
customer  base  is  in  no  way  im¬ 
paired  by  this,”  he  said.  “These 
moves  will  make  us  more  price- 
competitive.” 

While  the  company  would  not 
forecast  future  financial  perfor¬ 
mance,  it  said  that  it  will  cut  capi¬ 
tal  spending  by  $100  million,  inter¬ 
nal  operating  costs  by  $100  million 
and  annual  depreciation  expenses 


Tymnet  from  page  2 
net  Engines. 

This  process  control  board  uses 
static  random-access  memory  tech¬ 
nology  to  consolidate  memory  and 
memory  access  control  functions 
onto  a  single  board,  reportedly  re¬ 
sulting  in  increased  packet 
throughput  and  a  vacant  board  slot 
on  the  Engine. 

The  extra  slot  can  then  be  con¬ 
figured  as  a  synchronous  or  asyn¬ 
chronous  port.  Tymnet  has  tested 
throughput  with  the  MAC  III  in  a 
variety  of  applications,  resulting  in 
improvements  ranging  from  20%  to 
100%. 

Pricing 

Tymnet  prices  the  MAC  III  up¬ 
grade  kit,  which  includes  the  MAC 
II  and  necessary  changes  to  exist¬ 
ing  equipment,  at  $24,000. 


by  $50  million.  MCI  also  said  it  will 
commence  a  stock  repurchase,  per¬ 
haps  involving  up  to  15  million 
shares.  Stock  repurchases  have 
been  common  in  the  industry  lately 
as  a  means  to  push  up  the  price  of 
stock  that  companies  feel  is  under¬ 
valued. 

The  cost  of  equal  access  up¬ 
grades  and  network  enhancements 
on  the  one  side  and  AT&T-led  price 
cuts  on  the  other  have  placed  MCI 
squarely  “between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  blue  sea,”  said  Doane  Per¬ 
ry,  senior  analyst  with  Internation¬ 
al  Data  Corp.  He  said  MCI  has 
adopted  a  conservative  posture  by 
trimming  the  sails  at  this  stage  of 
the  game,  whereas  US  Sprint  is 
spending  madly  to  upgrade  its  net¬ 
work  and  attract  large  users.  That, 
he  said,  may  mean  MCI  will  have  to 
settle  for  a  lesser  market  position 
than  was  its  original  aim. 

In  general,  analysts  felt  MCI’s 
moves  were  necessary,  if  difficult. 
“MCI  is  still  in  transition  from  com¬ 
peting  on  price  to  competing  in  ser¬ 
vice  offerings,”  Perry  said. 

Victor  Krueger,  vice-president  of 
telecommunications  industry  ser¬ 
vice  at  Dataquest,  Inc.,  said,  “MCI 
had  the  foresight  to  see  what  it’s 
facing  in  the  coming  quarters  and 
realizes  the  situation  is  serious.  If 
the  cost  cutting  improves  its  finan¬ 
cial  performance  in  the  future,  that 
is  more  important  than  any  adverse 
publicity  now.” 

Some  users  staunchly  defended 
the  carrier’s  moves  as  well.  Edward 
Youngberg,  director  of  telecom¬ 
munications  at  The  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  America,  said, 
“My  opinion  is  that  it’s  healthy. 
MCI  has  some  profit  crunches  it  has 
to  get  around,  and  I  think  it’s  a 
good  move  to  pare  back  and  run 
lean  and  mean.” 

Sid  Smith,  manager  of  corporate 
telecommunications  at  Crowley 
Maritime  Corp.,  another  MCI.  user, 
agreed.  “We  think  it  makes  sense.  I 
don’t  expect  it  to  affect  our  service 
in  any  way,”  he  said. 

Jay  Ritterskamp,  director  of 
telecommunications  at  Monsanto 
Co.,  said  he  expects  to  continue 
working  with  MCI  for  years.  “After 
all,  if  you  look  at  what  they’ve  al¬ 
ready  spent  on  the  network,”  he 
said,  “a  $100  million  reduction 
looks  like  a  rounding  error.”E2 


Tymnet’s  announcements  are  ex¬ 
emplary  of  the  technological  ad¬ 
vances  being  made  in  the  packet¬ 
switching  industry  of  late.  The 
company’s  competitors  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  network  market,  such  as  Tele¬ 
net,  Inc.  and  M/A  Com,  Inc.,  have 
recently  devoted  considerable  ener¬ 
gy  to  the  improvement  of  their 
product  lines,  at  both  the  low  and 
high  ends. 

Enhancements  typically  include 
better  network  management,  in¬ 
creased  protocol  support,  higher 
throughput  speeds  and  lower 
prices. 

In  1986,  vendors  selling  packet 
gear  for  private  networks  under¬ 
went  a  lean  year.  Consequently, 
they  have  redoubled  efforts  in  re¬ 
search  and  development  to  attract 
what  is  generally  perceived  to  be  a 
potentially  large  user  base.E2 


BITTER  SWITCH. 
BETTER  VALUE. 


•  High  performance  async  data  switch 

•  Cost  effective— only  $80  per  line 

•  Redundant  control  logic  available 


CXI  500  Desktop  Data  Switch 

BETTER  CALI  US. 

To  receive  your  free  information  kit,  call  us 
toll-free  800-235-6935. 

■Hi  •  _  751  South  Kellogg  Avenue 

■J  ^omuesiqn  Santa  Barbara,  CA  93117-3880 
Leaders  in  Data  Communications  (805)  964-9852 
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u  We  have  heard  repeatedly  that  activity  levels  within  the  industry  in  terms  of  quoting 
and  proposals  have  never  been  higher,  but  that  closings  have  been  difficult,  reflecting  a 
lengthened  evaluation  period  as  well  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  capital  spending  restraints.  A 
transition  in  decision-making  has  occurred  in  large  organizations,  which,  in  the  past,  pur¬ 
chased  systems  on  the  basis  of  hardware  evaluation.  Today,  the  process  is  a  more  lengthy 
one,  encompassing  complete  solutions. 

From  Technology  Comments 

Alex.  Brown  and  Sons,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Total  value  of  worldwide 
shipments  =  $140.89  million 


SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP..  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


INDUSTRY  EYE 


DOUGLAS  W.  FAGG 

Will  Santa 
give  managers 
what  they  want? 

As  we  approach  the  holiday  season,  the  hopeful 
child  in  all  of  us  begins  to  wish  for  things  to 
enrich  the  coming  year.  It’s  this  same  time  of  year, 
when  the  spirit  of  giving  prevails,  during  which 
many  MIS  and  telecommunications  managers  are 
heavily  involved  in  budgets  and  planning  for  1987. 

Will  1987  bring  a  new  system  design?  Do  the 
compelling  costs  of  new  technologies  mean  it’s  time 
to  evolve  to  using  T-l?  Will  upper  management 
agree  to  fund  the  project?  Will  there  be  sufficient 
staff  capable  of  handling  the  implementation  and 
ensuring  smooth  cutover?  Can  system  availability 
be  maintained  at  required  levels?  What  unexpected 
requirements  await  in  1987? 

It  would  seem  that  the  issues  and  challenges  fac¬ 
ing  MIS  and  telecommunications  managers  today 
are  worthy  of  a  few  direct  1.544M  bit/sec  pipelines 
to  Santa.  Their  wish  lists  are  long. 

■  Managers  wish  for  more  understanding  from  cor¬ 
porate  management.  They  want  support  from  the 
top.  With  the  expectations  placed  on  today’s  man¬ 
agers,  it’s  critical  that  upper  management  have  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  strategic  importance 
of  the  network.  Such  understanding  fosters  support 
for  budget  requests. 

■  Managers  wish  for  the  latest  tools.  Today,  as  new 
technologies  take  hold,  vendors  are  close  behind  de¬ 
veloping  diagnostic  equipment  to  ensure  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  problem,  the  source  of  trouble  can  be 
quickly  isolated. 

Tools  range  from  troubleshooting  devices  to  per¬ 
formance  monitoring  systems.  The  proper  tool,  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilled  technician,  can  mean  getting 

See  Wish  page  1 1 

Fagg  is  the  founder  and  president  of  PacTel  Spec¬ 
trum  Services,  Inc.  in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 


►  PBX  MARKET 


Intecom  cuts  back 
work  force  again 


BY  NADINE  WANDZILAK 

Staff  Writer 


ALLEN,  Texas  —  Citing  lower  than  ex¬ 
pected  short-term  revenue,  Intecom,  Inc. 
last  week  dismissed  180  employees  in  its 
third  round  of  layoffs  in  less  than  two 
years. 

The  private  branch  exchange  manufac¬ 
turer’s  16%  staff  reduction  left  its  work 
force  at  just  under  900  employees.  The 
company  laid  off  roughly  200  employees  in 
March  1985  and  some  120  employees  in 
August  1986.  About  half  of  last  week’s  cuts 
involved  workers  in  the  company’s  manu¬ 
facturing  operations,  said  Lynn  Carey,  cor¬ 
porate  communications  manager. 

Intecom  has  suffered  through  a  string  of 
losing  quarters.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  the  company  lost  $7.9  million.  It  then 
posted  a  $19.8  million  loss  in  the  second 
quarter,  owing  primarily  to  the  $12  million 
legal  settlement  of  its  suit  with  American 
Network,  Inc.  According  to  a  spokesman 
for  new  corporate  parent  Wang  Laborato¬ 
ries,  Inc.,  Intecom  lost  $300,000  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  Wang  acquired  the  firm. 

Industry  watchers  said  Intecom  is  get¬ 
ting  pinched  by  overcrowding  in  the  PBX 
market  and  by  intensifying  price  competi¬ 
tion.  Carey  said  that  while  Intecom’s  sales 
have  improved  in  the  last  few  months,  the 
company  has  suffered  from  lengthy  sales 
cycles.  Company  President  John  Thibault 
said  Intecom  is  now  focusing  its  efforts  on 
sales  as  well  as  research  and  development. 

Thibault  said  Intecom  is  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  resources  of  Wang  and  has  been 
able  to  eliminate  “redundancies”  in  staff¬ 
ing.  He  predicted  Wang’s  support,  new  re¬ 
lationships  with  the  regional  Bell  operat¬ 
ing  companies  and  stepped-up  marketing 
efforts  would  improve  company  revenue. 

John  Malone,  president  of  consultancy 
for  The  Eastern  Management  Group  in  Par- 


sippany,  N.J.,  said  Intecom  is  faced  with 
the  unhappy  prospect  of  having  too  many 
competitors  in  the  PBX  industry.  He  said 
Intecom  is  one  of  40  PBX  makers  in  the  U.S. 

Exacerbating  the  problem  of  market 
crowding,  Malone  said,  is  the  fact  that  PBX 
prices  are  plummeting  faster  than  im¬ 
provements  in  technology  warrant.  “So 
we’re  looking  at  a  type  of  gas  war  going  on 
in  the  PBX  industry,”  he  said. 

As  a  result  of  competitive  pressure,  com¬ 
panies  are  almost  giving  equipment  away, 
according  to  Doane  Perry,  senior  telecom¬ 
munications  analyst  for  the  Framingham, 
Mass. -based  International  Data  Group.  Per¬ 
ry  said  Intecom  suffered  because  its  prod¬ 
ucts  were  seen  as  more  expensive  than 
competitive  offerings.  The  company  has 
worked  to  shift  that  perception,  he  said. 

In  more  positive  news,  Intecom  resolved 
its  differences  with  the  University  of  Den¬ 
ver  over  faulty  PBX  equipment  installed  in 
1984  at  a  cost  of  $3.5  million  (“Buyers 
challenge  firm,”  AW,  Sept.  22). 

The  university’s  current  IBX  S-40  PBX 
will  be  replaced  with  a  newer  IBX  S-80 
switch  to  be  installed  by  US  West,  Inc.  The 
S-80  can  host  a  larger  number  of  users  and 
supports  LANmark,  Intecom’s  local-area 
net.  US  West  is  an  Intecom  distributor  with 
headquarters  in  Denver.  The  original  in¬ 
stallation  was  handled  directly  by  Intecom. 

The  university  and  Intecom  reached 
agreement  independent  of  the  binding  arbi¬ 
tration  that  started  last  month.  Their  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  such  arbitration  to  resolve 
contractual  differences. 

Although  both  parties  have  resolved 
their  differences,  the  arbitration  case  has 
reportedly  been  left  open  until  the  replace¬ 
ment  project  is  completed.  Both  Intecom 
and  the  University  of  Denver  confirmed 
the  replacement  of  the  S-40  with  an  S-80. 
The  agreement  reportedly  precludes  any 
other  comment  about  the  settlement.  □ 


INTELSAT  INVESTIGATION 

Colino’s  conduct  scrutinized 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  — 
The  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  International  Telecom¬ 
munications  Satellite  Orga¬ 
nization  last  week  removed 
from  office  Director  Gener¬ 
al  Richard  Colino  and  Depu¬ 
ty  Director  General  Jose 
Alegrett  and  formed  a  spe¬ 


cial  committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  pair’s  role  in  an  un¬ 
authorized  $1.35  million 
payment  to  loan  brokers. 

The  board  met  here  to  re¬ 
view  a  report  drafted  by 
outside  auditors,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  published  re¬ 
ports,  showed  that  Colino 
had  Intelsat  executives  re¬ 
write  and  back  date  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  pay¬ 


ment.  The  report  said 
Alegrett  made  the  payment 
despite  advice  from  Intel¬ 
sat’s  legal  counsel  that  it 
was  unnecessary.  The  unre¬ 
leased  Peat  Marwick  Mitch¬ 
ell  &  Co.  report  also  said  Co¬ 
lino  gave  the  loan  brokers  a 
document  that  eliminated 
the  possibility  of  Intelsat 
recovering  the  payment. 

See  Intelsat  page  39 


ON  AT&T’S  “HIGHWAY  3B” 
THERE  ARE  NO  LIMITS  ON  WHERE 
YOU  CAN  GO  WITH  COMPUTERS. 


Like  it  or  not,  the  multi-system  environment 
is  here  to  stay.  Mainframes  will  be  mainframes. 
PCs  will  continue  to  proliferate  like  mosquitoes. 
And  user  needs  will  change  every  day. 

It  is  high  time  somebody  created  a  family  of 
computers  for  an  evolving  mixed-system  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  time  is  now.  The  “somebody” 
is  AT&T. 

Our  3B  computer  family  is  among  the  first 
to  blend  the  technologies  of  data  processing  and 
communications.  Result:  a  unique 
ability  to  distribute  processing 


power  across  system  lines, 
from  user  to  user,  desktop  to  department, 
and  department  to  mainframe. 

AT&T’s  3Bs  are  easily  linked  up  to  IBM* 
mainframes  and  down  to  any  combination  of 
terminals,  peripherals,  and  MS-DOS**  PCs. 
The  idea  is  to  open  communication  between 


3B2  XM.  Expansion  Moduleadds  23MB  cartridge  tape  storage  and/or  30  to 
72MB  hard  disk  storage. 

3B15.  Serves  16  to  60  users,  128  RS232C  ports.  Speed:  1.6  MIPS.  Supports  8 
drives,  with  maximum  storage  of  2.7  gigabytes. 

Not  shown:  Other  members  of  AT&T’s  3B  computer  family  serve  up  to  100  users, 
across  a  wide  range  of  business  needs  and  environmental  conditions. 


The  3B’s  role  in  a  distributed  data  process¬ 
ing  environment  can  grow  and  change  as  your 
business  evolves.  For  starters,  UNIX™  System 
V  permits  the  same  software  to  run  on  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  machines,  protecting  your  investment 
in  applications  and  user  training. 

On  the  hardware  side,  the  whole  3B  family 
is  like  a  big  set  of  building  blocks.  Everything 
is  modular.  A  system  of  feature  cards  and 
interfaces  makes  it  easy  to  add  functions  or 
peripherals.  Or  add  users.  Or  boost  perform¬ 
ance.  Or  all  of  the  above— in  any  order,  at  your 
own  pace. 

Example:  A  3B  “starter”  system  that  is  cost 
efficient  fqr  6  users  can  easily  grow  to  serve  60 
users— and  more— with  the  same  efficiency. 

By  networking  3B  to  3B  you  can  support 
thousands  of  users— like  adding  beads  to 
a  string. 


Whether  those  “beads”  are  down  the  hall 
or  an  ocean  away,  AT&T’s  networking  tools  can 
swiftly  unite  them  all  into  a  single,  flexible, 
responsive  system. 

WHERE  ARE  YOU  GOING? 

AT&T’s  3B  family  was  created  as  a  family  to 
enhance  the  systems  you  have  today,  without 
imposing  limits  on  where  you  can  go  tomorrow. 

You  can  start  with  the  pieces  you  need  to 
solve  today’s  problem:  linking  mainframe  and 
desktop,  say;  or  pulling  together  a  department. 
As  your  needs  and  ambitions  change,  so 
can  your  system.  AT&T  makes  the  pieces  fit. 

To  learn  how  much  we  can  do  for  your  com¬ 
pany  today,  and  how  far  we  can  take  you 
tomorrow,  please  contact  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive,  authorized  supplier,  or  telephone 
1800247-1212. 

*IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp. 

**MS-DOS  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
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►  merger  maneuvers 

White  knight  saves  T-Bar  from  Beall 

Data  Switch  comes  to  aid  of  switch-maker  in  time  of  need. 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


WILTON,  Conn.  —  Just  as  chil¬ 
dren  in  times  of  crisis  will  nurse 
their  parents  back  to  health,  Data 
Switch  Corp.,  initially  formed  by  T- 
Bar,  Inc.  employees,  is  bringing  the 
latter  company  under  its  wing  in  a 
merger  designed  to  fend  off  the  un¬ 
friendly  takeover  attempts  of  John 
Beall  and  Company. 

T-Bar,  a  data  communications 
company  located  here,  has  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  fought  off  an  unsolicit¬ 
ed  $7.25  per  share  tender  offer  by 
John  Beall.  After  advising  share¬ 
holders  to  reject  Beall’s  offer,  T- 
Bar  announced  last  week  its  intent 
to  merge  with  Data  Switch. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
merger,  Data  Switch  will  purchase 
up  to  70%  of  all  outstanding  T-Bar 
shares  at  $8.25  a  share,  bringing 
the  total  value  of  the  transaction  to 
approximately  $57  million.  The 
companies  had  combined  revenues 
of  approximately  $62  million  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  year. 

T-Bar  employees  founded  Data 
Switch  10  years  ago.  It  has  since 
become  a  strong  contender  in  the 
channel  extender  market,  said  Jeff 
Kaplan,  director  of  communica¬ 
tions  industry  research  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.,  a  Framingham, 
Mass. -based  market  research  firm. 
Data  Switch  also  markets  commu¬ 
nications  matrix  switches  and  per¬ 
formance  measurement  systems. 
Kaplan  said  the  company  has  been 
weaker  on  the  data  switching  side, 
although  overall  profits  have  been 
on  the  upswing  for  six  consecutive 
quarters  now. 

T-Bar,  in  contrast,  has  expanded 
its  matrix  switch  product  line  so 
successfully  that  Henry  Morgan, 
the  company’s  president,  said  ac¬ 
tivity  in  that  line  alone  now  com¬ 
prises  some  75%  of  total  business. 
The  Monolith  and  Galaxy  matrix 
switches,  announced  in  September 
1985,  were  hailed  as  examples  of  a 
new  generation  switch  architecture 
that  competitors  would  be  likely  to 
follow. 

“One  of  the  tremendous  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  is  that  we’re  develop¬ 
ing  the  same  products  as  Data 
Switch,”  Morgan  noted.  “By  merg¬ 
ing,  we  almost  double  our  R&D  ca¬ 
pacity.  We  could  now  merge  our 
matrix  and  theirs  and  bring  them 
under  central  control.  We  could  ac¬ 
cess  the  system  with  their  Intel- 
linet  performance  measurement 
product.” 

Kaplan  agreed  that  the  two  com¬ 
panies  could  benefit  by  marketing 
some  complementary  products,  but 
warned  that  there  could  be  a  lot  of 
incompatibility  and  redundancy 
among  products  as  well. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  Data  Switch 
is  coming  in  as  a  white  knight,”  he 
said.  “If  Beall  hadn’t  attempted  a 
hostile  takeover,  maybe  this  would 
never  have  happened.  Therefore, 
the  merger  probably  hasn’t  been 


well  thought  out.” 

T-Bar  has  had  its  share  of  trou¬ 
ble  in  recent  years.  Although  earn¬ 
ings  picked  up  in  1986,  the  compa¬ 
ny  has  a  history  of  financial 
problems. 

“T-Bar  has  a  fair  amount  of  debt; 
that’s  why  they’re  in  this  situa¬ 
tion,”  said  Rudolph  Morin,  Data 
Switch’s  senior  vice-president  of  fi¬ 
nance.  And  the  competition  in  the 
matrix  switch  market  is  fierce,  de¬ 
spite  the  technical  strength  of  T- 


Bar’s  product  line. 

One  financial  analyst,  who  asked 
not  to  be  named,  said  she  can  make 
little  sense  of  the  merger.  Data 
Switch  gains  some  good  technol¬ 
ogy,  she  said,  but  no  marketing  ex¬ 
pertise,  wide  installed  base  or 
healthy  balance  sheet  as  a  result  of 
the  T-Bar  merge.  Equally  impor¬ 
tant,  both  matrix  switch  lines  are 
in  dire  need  of  net  management  fea¬ 
tures,  a  problem  that  is  not  solved 
by  integrating  the  two,  she  said. 


But  Morgan  said  he  sees  a  lot  of 
good  in  the  move.  “We  have  a  com¬ 
puter  matrix  and  a  communications 
matrix.  With  these,  the  other 
equipment  we  make  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  Data  Switch  makes,  the  user 
will  have  the  ability  to  manage  the 
entire  system  from  a  single  point,” 
he  said. 

“Together  we  will  form  a  compa¬ 
ny  of  considerable  size,  so  we  can 
approach  the  critical  mass  we  need 
to  compete  effectively  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,”  he  added. 

And  Morin  said  he  is  confident, 
despite  the  fact  that  Data  Switch 
will  assume  T-Bar’s  financial  prob¬ 
lems,  that  the  marriage  will  create 
highly  beneficial  operating  effi¬ 
ciencies.  “We  will  become  a  very 
important  player,”  he  said.Ei 


. 


j 
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PC  networking  pros  have  long  acknowledged 
our  hardware  played  to  win. 

Now  they’re  saying  the  same  about  our  3+ 
software. 

Not  surprising.  Independent  tests*  show 
that  3+  is  the  fastest  network  operating  system 
you  can  buy.  Whether  it’s  running  on  a  PC/AT, 
the  new  Compaq  386  or  on 
our  3Server3  dedicated  net¬ 
work  server. 

Of  course,  for  maximum 
performance,  we  suggest  you 
team  our  3+  software  with  a 


Pnce/Performance  of  Network  Servers 


3Server3.  Because  3+  magnifies  3Server3’s 
power  through  programming  wizardry  like 
priority  disk  transfers  and  look-ahead  track 
buffering. 

And  the  pair  delivers  a  price/performance 
figure  other  combinations  can’t  touch.  At 
$5,995,  a70-megabyte  3Server3  costs  far  less  than 
a  similarly  configured  PC/AT 
or  Compaq  386.  In  fact,  you 
can  add  a  3Server3  and  an 
IBM  PC  workstation  to  your 
network  and  still  come  out 
dollars  ahead. 


Worel 


3+  3Server3 


3+  IBM  PC/AT 


3+  Compaq  386 


•Belmont  Laboratories,  Belmont,  California:  3+  Version  1.1  on  a  70-megabyte  3Server3;  3+  Version  1.1  vs.  Advanced  Netware  286  Version  2.0A  on  PC/ATs  with  3  megabytes  memory,  infernal  hard  disk. 
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BRIEFS 


Network  Innovations  Corp.  an¬ 
nounced  a  multiyear  connectivity 
OEM  agreement  with  Motorola 
Computer  Systems,  a  subsidiary  of 
Motorola,  Inc.  The  agreement  calls 
for  Network  Innovations  to  provide 
Motorola  with  an  intelligent  link 
between  IBM  personal  computer 
applications  and  UNIX  relational 
data  base  management  systems  for 
Motorola’s  latest  line  of  departmen¬ 
tal  computers.  The  deal  allows 
Motorola  to  market  Network  Inno¬ 
vations’  multiplex  networking  soft¬ 
ware. 

US  West  Information  Systems 
and  Contel  Financial  Systems 


signed  a  one-year,  nationwide  dis¬ 
tribution  contract.  The  contract 
calls  for  US  West  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  to  distribute  Contel’s  Centre- 
Max  electronic  key  telephone  sys¬ 
tem  for  use  behind  Centrex  service. 
US  West  is  an  authorized  sales 
agent  for  Mountain  Bell,  North¬ 
western  Bell  and  Pacific  Northwest 
Bell  Centrex  and  central  office- 
based  services  within  its  14-state 
core  territory. 

BellSouth  Corp.  acquired  Data- 
serv,  Inc.,  a  computer  leasing  and 
maintenance  group.  BellSouth  will 
offer  one  of  its  own  common  shares 
for  every  20  Dataserv  common 


shares.  This  values  the  whole  of 
the  common  stock  of  Dataserv  at 
$96.55  million. 

Applitek  Corp.  has  been  award¬ 
ed  a  $2.2  million  contract  with  the 
Government  Systems  division  of 
GTE  Corp.  The  initial  order  calls 
for  more  than  200  network  inter¬ 
face  units  to  help  modernize  the 
U.S.  DOD  automatic  data  process¬ 
ing  system  (WIS).  GTE  will  use  Ap- 
plitek’s  NIlO/XTs  to  support  work¬ 
stations,  hosts,  gateways  and 
interchannel  bridging  on  broad¬ 
band  local  area  networks  for  inte¬ 
gration  support  of  five  sites  by 
July  1987.0 


Wish  from  page  7 

a  quick  handle  on  system  problems 
and  gaining  a  clear  understanding 
of  how  a  new  design  will  alleviate 
bottlenecks. 

The  wish  list  goes  beyond  tech¬ 
nology. 

■  Managers  wish  for  someone  who 
can  handle  the  operational  chal¬ 
lenges  of  maximizing  system  avail¬ 
ability.  They  wish  for  someone 
who  can  take  on  a  problem  from 
start  to  finish  and  ensure  its  resolu¬ 
tion.  They  long  to  return  to  the  sim¬ 
ple  days  when  one  call  to  one  per¬ 
son  was  all  it  took  to  resolve 
system  trouble.  How  nice  it  would 
be  to  find  such  a  person,  packaged 
under  the  tree. 

■  Managers  wish  for  responsive¬ 
ness  from  their  service  vendors. 
When  a  problem  is  found,  managers 
want  to  know  they  can  rely  on  their 
maintenance  organizations  to  get  it 
resolved  within  the  parameters  of 
the  service  contract. 

■  Managers  wish  for  an  end  to  the 
management-by-crisis  style  that 
seems  to  plague  so  many  organiza¬ 
tions.  Why  is  management  by  crisis 
so  prevalent?  The  problem  is  fueled 
by  a  couple  of  factors.  Limited  staff 
resources  are  one  factor.  Lack  of  in¬ 
formation  needed  to  determine  the 
source  of  a  problem  is  another. 

With  limited  staff,  people  often 
get  pulled  from  a  project  to  resolve 
another  problem.  Diverting  re¬ 
sources  to  address  operational 
problems,  such  as  system  availabil¬ 
ity  snafus,  puts  an  organization  be¬ 
hind  on  the  other  projects  at  hand. 

The  lack  of  complete,  accessible 
systems  information  also  contrib¬ 
utes  to  management  by  crisis.  Man¬ 
agers  need  methods  of  tracking  sys¬ 
tems  inventory  and  both  the 
physical  and  logical  connections. 

■  Managers  wish  for  an  end  to  fin¬ 
gerpointing.  They  want  the  ability 
to  determine  the  source  of  trouble 
accurately  the  first  time.  They  are 
painfully  aware  that  finger  point¬ 
ing  prolongs  system  downtime  and 
delays  service  restoral.  Maybe  San¬ 
ta’s  elves  could  go  on  a  finger¬ 
breaking  mission  this  year. 

■  Qualified  people  are  near  the  top 
of  the  Christmas  wish  list.  It  is  be¬ 
coming  more  difficult  to  find 
skilled  technicians.  As  companies 
implement  systems  using  various 
technologies,  they  must  cultivate 
personnel  who  are  proficient  in 
many  areas.  As  the  system  grows  in 
complexity,  more  people  are  need¬ 
ed  to  keep  it  running  efficiently. 

■  Managers  wish  for  bigger  bud¬ 
gets.  They  need  dollars  to  staff  ade¬ 
quately  and  keep  good  people  on 
board,  to  purchase  tools  and  to  con¬ 
tract  for  services  from  companies 
who  can  help  them  address  the 
challenges  of  managing  voice  and 
data  systems. 

They  seek  measurable  proof  that 
investments  in  services  and  new  di¬ 
agnostic  tools  will  add  dollars  to 
their  bottom  line.  After  all,  Christ¬ 
mas  is  a  time  of  year  to  be  wary  of 
Scrooge,  and  corporate  manage¬ 
ment  wants  convincing  proof  be¬ 
fore  signing  off  on  the  1987  budget. 

Perhaps  this  year  many  vendors 
will  play  Santa.  Managers  may  be 
pleasantly  surprised  when  they 
look  under  the  corporate  Christmas 
tree.  □ 
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But  whatever  your  choice  in  servers,  it’s 
the  hardware  and  3Com’s  3+  software,  working 
togethei;  that  really  gets  things  moving. 

3+’s  disk  caching  algorithms,  for  example, 

save  the  disk  directory, 
allocation  tables  and 
frequently-used  disk  files 
in  RAM.  So  your  data’s 
available  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  you’d  expect. 

And  its  unique  elevator  seeking  algorithm 
eliminates  time-consuming  head  wagging  by 
directing  your  server’s  drive  head  to  the  closest 
data  first. 


3Com 

Authorized 

Dealer 


By  now  you  should  be  getting  the  message. 
So  make  your  first  move. 

Call  l-800-NET-3Com  for  a  copy  of  the 
benchmark  test  results  behind  our  price/perfor¬ 
mance  claims. 

Then  bring  your  3Com  dealer  the  problems 
that  have  been  slowing  you  down. 

He’ll  show  you  it’s  not  hard  to  make  things 
happen.  Fast. 


3Com* 


3Com  is  a  registered  trademark  and  3+  and  3Server3  are  trademarks  of  3Com  Corporation;  Netware  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Novell,  Inc.;  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  PC/AT  is  a  trademark  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation;  Compaq  386  is  a  trademark  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  C3Com  Corporation  1986. 


Is  it  the  mainframe  in  Atlanta?  The  switch 
in  London?  A  communications  breakdown? 
Or  an  overseas  line  failure? 

Who  knows?  You  will,  in  minutes,  with 
datacomm  test  equipment  from  HP. 

Our  protocol  analyzers  will  help  you  track 
down  the  source  of  failure.  Right  away,  you’ll 
know  who  to  call— and  where— to  fix  it. 

You  can  also  run  digital  tests  to  measure  net¬ 
work  integrity.  And  analog  tests  to  check  key 
parameters  of  the  entire  transmission  line. 


If  that  all  sounds  too  easy  to  be  true,  maybe 
you  should  call  us  for  a  demonstration.  Before 
your  network  goes  down  one  more  time. 

Fast  answers.  Just  one  more  reason  Hewlett- 
Packard’s  test  instruments  are  right  on  the  money. 

Contact  your  local  HP  office  and  ask  about  a 
seminar  in  your  area.  Or  call  1-800-556-1234, 
Ext.  515.  In  California,  1-800-441-2345,  Ext.  515. 
Or  write  to:  HP  Marketing  Communications, 
DiAne  Juarez,  P.  O.  Box  7050,  Colorado 
Springs,  CO  80933. 
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NetworkWorld 


Use  the 
attached  form 
to  get  your  own 
FREE  subscription 
to 

Network  World. 


You  can  also  use  the  form  to  make 
any  necessary  changes  to  your  name 
and  address. 
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How  do  you  define  ISDN? 

Although  ISDN  stands  for  Integrated  Services  Digital  Network,  participants  at  the  recent  In¬ 
ternational  ISDN  Conference  in  San  Francisco  came  up  with  their  own  favorite  definitions,  in¬ 
cluding: 

■  Integration  Subscribers  Don’t  Need 

■  I  See  Dollars  Now 

■  It  Still  Does  Nothing 

Theodore  Irmer,  director  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on  International  Telephony  and 
Telegraphy,  says  it  stands  for:  Irmer  Says  Decisions  Now. 


RBHC  fiber-optic 
cable  use  in  1985 


Ameritech 

17.6% 

Bell  Attantic  Corp. 

13.9% 

BellSouth  Corp. 

20.8% 

Nynex  Corp. 

9.7% 

Pacific  Telesis  Group 

6.3% 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp. 

24.1% 

US  West,  Inc. 

7.6% 

The  study  claims  440, 100  kilometers  of  fiber-optic  cable  were  in 
use  by  the  RBHCs  at  year  end  1985. 


SOURCE:  FROST  &  SULLIVAN,  INC  .  NEW  YORK 


CROSS  TALK 


BOB  WALLACE 

Giving  away 
chores  leads  to 
giving  up  more 

Telecommunications  managers  may  want  to 
avoid  becoming  too  dependent  on  vendors 
that  want  to  run  their  communications  net¬ 
works  for  them. 

Users  find  the  idea  of  letting  a  long-distance 
carrier  handle  most  aspects  of  their  networks 
appealing,  but  these  same  users  risk  having 
vendors  dictate  the  future  of  their  networks  to 
them. 

By  signing  on  a  carrier  to  provide,  operate, 
monitor  and  troubleshoot  his  communications 
network,  the  telecommunications  manager  could 
possibly  be  lessening  his  own  value  to  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

Of  course,  allowing  a  carrier  to  run  his  net¬ 
work  will  likely  save  the  user  a  large  sum  of 
money.  Empowering  this  long-haul  vendor  to 
handle  network  control  and  management  can 
eliminate  the  need  to  purchase  a  costly  network 
management  system. 

But  when  the  telecommunications  manager 
turns  over  the  network  reins  to  a  long-haul  ven¬ 
dor,  doesn’t  this  manager  become  more  expend¬ 
able  because  of  his  diminished  control  of  the 
network? 

Might  not  the  telecommunications  manager 
himself  lose  as  the  result  of  the  loss  of  flexibili¬ 
ty  to  sample  new  long-distance  service  and  net¬ 
work  offerings? 

Worse  still,  if  the  telecommunications  manag¬ 
er  signs  on  as  a  subscriber  to  a  voice  network 
service,  isn’t  he  placing  the  fate  of  the  network 
solely  in  the  vendor’s  hands? 

And  what  recourse  does  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  manager  have  when  the  vendor  decides 
the  networking  service  must  be  phased  out  or 
isn’t  high  enough  on  the  vendor’s  priority  list  to 
draw  needed  capital  for  network  improvements 
or  expansion? 

Does  the  often-discussed  migration  path  ex¬ 
ist? 

Ask  users  of  AT&T’s  now-defunct  Net  1000 
offering  what  position  they  found  themselves  in 
when  AT&T  pulled  the  plug  on  the  service. 

See  Management  page  14 


►  INTERVIEW 


CCITT  chief  Irmer 
talks  about  ISDN 

Cites  challenges  for  users,  standards-makers. 


Last  month,  the  first  actual  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network  field  trial  got  un¬ 
der  way.  Standards  for  the  equipment  used 
in  the  trial  were  established  by  the  Consulta¬ 
tive  Committee  on  International  Telephony 
and  Telegraphy  (CCITT).  The  organization 
is  one  of  four  organs  of  the  International 
Telecommunications  Union,  a  special  agen¬ 
cy  formed  by  the  United  Nations  to  oversee 
world  communications.  Theodore  Irmer,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  CCITT,  re¬ 
cently  visited  the  U.S. 
and  Network  World  se¬ 
nior  editor  Paul  Korzen- 
iowski  spoke  with  him 
about  the  future  of  ISDN 
and  the  challenges  the 
CCITT  faces. 


What  issues  have  to  be 
resolved  before  ISDN 
can  be  implemented  on 
a  broad  scale? 

We  understood  that  the 
technical  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  ISDN  were 
drawn  up  in  a  short  peri¬ 
od  of  time  —  four  years.  Currently,  they  are 
just  a  broad  framework.  We  have  to  refine 
and  enhance  the  standards  that  we  already 
have.  Then  we  have  to  agree  upon  what  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  offered. 

ISDN  can  offer  services  that  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  existing  services.  With  ISDN,  a 


duplex  signaling  channel  [the  B  channel]  is 
used  during  a  conversation.  The  channel  can 
be  used  to  relay  information  such  as  how 
much  the  call  is  costing  or  that  someone  is 
trying  to  call  you.  These  are  just  a  few  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  possible  features. 

The  carriers  have  to  agree  on  what  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  provided.  Some  carriers  say 
that  the  services  should  not  be  part  of  the 
standards;  others  want  to  standardize  them. 

This  issue  is  more  a  reg¬ 
ulatory  matter  than  a 
technical  issue. 

We  also  want  to  ex¬ 
pand  ISDN  so  it  can  sup¬ 
port  broadband  capabili¬ 
ties.  Currently,  ISDN  is 
limited  to  64K  bit/sec 
channels.  For  applica¬ 
tions  like  video  services, 
a  customer  may  need 
more  bandwidth,  and  we 
want  ISDN  to  be  able  to 
support  that  user. 

How  long  will  it  be  be¬ 
fore  ISDN  services  are 

widely  available? 

ISDN  in  its  truest  sense  will  not  be  available 
until  1990.  We  can’t  expect  to  see  wideband 
ISDN  networks  until  1995  at  the  earliest. 

During  the  next  three  years,  users  will  see 
a  number  of  ISDN  networks  developed.  I  am 

See  CCITT  page  1 4 


((ISDN  won't  be 
available  until 
1990.  We  can’t 
expect  wideband 
ISDN  nets  until 
1995.  » 


►  INTERNATIONAL 

British  Telecom,  Bell  Atlantic 
set  to  supply  UK  with  Centrex 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  With  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  a  regional  Bell  holding  company  sub¬ 
sidiary,  British  Telecommunications  pic  will 
introduce  Centrex  service  to  businesses  in 
the  UK  for  the  first  time. 

Bell  Atlantic  International,  a  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.  subsidiary  headquartered  here,  will 
provide  consulting  services  to  British  Tele¬ 
com  for  all  phases  of  the  design  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Centrex  system.  British  Telecom 
has  purchased  a  European  5ESS  —  needed  to 
provide  the  central  office  service  —  from 
AT&T/N.V.  Philips,  a  joint  venture  company 
based  in  the  Netherlands. 

Bell  Atlantic  International  will  assist  Brit¬ 
ish  Telecom,  the  primary  provider  of  tele¬ 


communications  services  in  the  UK,  with 
market  research,  market  segment  strategies, 
network  architecture,  ordering  procedures, 
competitive  analysis,  training  of  account 
managers  and  sales  personnel,  and  tariff  and 
pricing  issues,  according  to  Bell  Atlantic 
spokesman  Jack  Baird. 

Bell  Atlantic  had  previously  received  per¬ 
mission  from  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Har¬ 
old  Greene  to  engage  in  international  con¬ 
sulting  activities. 

Bell  Atlantic  was  chosen  for  the  venture 
because  it  is  viewed  by  British  Telecom  as 
one  of  the  most  aggressive  Centrex  providers 
in  the  U.S.  market,  according  to  Roger  Bates, 
general  manager  of  business  telephony  ser¬ 
vices  for  British  Telecom.  A  team  of  Centrex 
specialists  will  be  sent  to  the  UK  by  the  end 
of  this  month  to  begin  work  on  the  project. 
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Management  from  page  13 

Ask  state  telecommunications  di¬ 
rectors  who  relied  on  AT&T’s  Tel- 
pak  bulk  circuit  purchase  offering 
why  they  panicked  when  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  that  AT&T 
would  be  eliminating  the  offering 
in  most  states. 

Ask  users  whose  networks  relied 
heavily  on  any  of  several  other 
common  carriers  who  have  exited 
the  telecommunications  services  in¬ 
dustry  or  who  have  drastically 
changed  their  lines  of  business  re¬ 
cently. 

The  key  here  is  to  ask  these  us¬ 
ers  and  others  what  they  learned 
from  their  previous  adventures  be¬ 
fore  making  a  decision  about  which 
course  of  action  your  company  will 
pursue.  □ 


CCITT  from  page  13 
not  sure  how  long  it  will  take  for 
the  networks  to  be  implemented  on 
a  nationwide  basis.  Users  must  re¬ 
alize  that  a  lot  of  money  has  been 
invested  in  existing  equipment. 
There  are  a  lot  of  terminals  at  the 
customers’  premises,  and  users  will 
not  throw  them  away  even  if  there 
are  technical  and  economic  bene¬ 
fits.  There  will  be  a  transition  time. 

Now  that  ISDN  field  trials  have 
begun,  do  you  have  any  advice  for 
users? 

Users  may  want  to  take  a  wait-and- 
see  position.  The  purpose  of  an 
ISDN  trial  is  to  make  sure  the 
equipment  works.  There  is  always 
a  risk  when  something  is  tried  for 
the  first  time.  Also,  a  user  is  not  al¬ 


ways  concerned  with  the  equip¬ 
ment’s  technical  performance.  Cost 
is  more  important  to  the  users,  so 
vendors  will  have  to  tell  the  cus¬ 
tomer  what  ISDN  really  costs.  In 
the  technical  sense,  I  expect  ISDN 
to  be  successful. 

Are  the  ISDN  field  trials  here  in 
the  U.S.  as  far  along  as  those  in 
other  countries? 

In  all  industrialized  countries,  the 
status  of  ISDN  is  comparable.  Some 
countries  may  be  a  bit  ahead  of  oth¬ 
ers,  but  there  are  no  major  differ¬ 
ences.  This  is  not  suprising  because 
the  trials  use  the  same  technology. 
In  Europe,  most  countries  have 
field  trials  set  for  1987  and  1988. 

Could  you  explain  how  the  CCITT 


Your  success  is  our  business 
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scape  the  nightmare  of  pulling 
cable  to  terminals. 


Runaway  costs. 
Delays.  Downtime. 
Inflexibility. 
Familiar  cabling 
bogeys  that  dis¬ 
appear  when  you 
install  Teltone’s 
RS-232-C  or  IBM 
Type  A  3270  data 
carriers.  Because 
existing  phone  wiring  instead  of  data 
cabling  is  used  to  transmit  your  data  to  a 
local  distribution  center,  terminal  instal¬ 
lation  becomes  fast  and  simple.  And 
moving  terminals  is  about  as  easy  as 
moving  telephone  extension  numbers. 

The  DCS  Data  Carrier  System 
transmits  your  RS-232-C  synchronous  or 
asynchronous  data  over  standard  phone 
lines  simultaneously  with  voice  and 
switching  signals  (whether  the  switch  is 
a  PBX  or  Centrex).  Our  NOAX™  Coax 
Eliminator  gives  IBM  Type  A  3270  users 
the  same  mobility  and  freedom  from 
cabling  limitations. 

A  small  unit  at  each  workstation 
multiplexes  data  onto  the  phone  line  at 
frequencies  above  the  voice  band,  pro¬ 
viding  a  dedicated  data  link  without 
affecting  phone  operation.  At  your  voice 
switch  or  EDP  center,  the  data  is  trans¬ 
ferred  via  standard  RS-232-C  or  BNC 
interface  to  your  local  computer  center 
or  to  a  multiplexer  link  for  remote 
transmission.  No  need  for  an  expensive 
new  PBX  or  modems. 

Sound  like  a  dream?  It’s  real:  60,000 
channels  of  similar  Teltone  equipment 
are  installed  and  working  in  large  and 
small  businesses  in  North  America  and 
Europe.  Teltone  has  been  supplying  tele¬ 
communications  equipment,  engineering 
and  applications  support  for  17  years. 

Call  us  at  1*800-426-3926  (in  WA: 
206-827-9626).  You’ll  sleep  better. 


Install  a  terminal  at  any 
telephone  outlet 


Teltone  Corporation.  10801-120th  Avenue  NE,  Kirkland,  Washington  98033,  206-827-9626 
Teltone  Limited,  183  Amber  St.,  Markham,  Ontario  L3R  3B4, 416-475-0837 


is  structured? 

Each  country  that  is  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  can  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  CCITT.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  is  divided  into  15  study 
groups,  each  responsible  for  an 
area  of  telecommunications.  One 
group  may  establish  standards  for 
tariffs,  another  may  work  with  net¬ 
work  performance,  and  a  third  may 
deal  with  ISDN. 

Each  group  develops  sets  of 
standards  for  its  area,  and  these 
recommendations  must  be  unani¬ 
mously  approved.  Study  group 
members  [include]  technical  ex¬ 
perts  such  as  representatives  from 
long-distance  carriers  or  user  com¬ 
panies.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  experts  that  each  coun¬ 
try  can  have  on  a  study  group. 

For  example,  there  may  be  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  AT&T,  MCI  [Com¬ 
munications  Corp.]  and  US  Sprint 
[Communications  Co.]  on  one  com¬ 
mittee.  Every  four  years,  all  the 
study  groups  meet  in  plenary  as¬ 
sembly,  where  work  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  four  years  is  reviewed.  At 
these  assemblages,  standards  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  approved  and 
objectives  for  the  next  four  years 
are  established. 
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Are  four  years  required  for  all 
standards? 

They  can  be  changed  in  less  time. 
Everyone  understands  that  stan¬ 
dards  are  not  as  stable  as  they  once 
were.  For  example,  the  standards 
for  coaxial  cable  have  remained  ba¬ 
sically  the  same  for  more  than  15 
years. 

Standards  for  optical  fiber  have 
not  been  very  stable  because  that 
technology  is  rapidly  evolving.  Spe¬ 
cial  procedures  enable  a  group  to 
approve  a  standard  in  the  period 
between  the  plenary  sessions. 

How  has  deregulation  changed 
the  CCITT? 

Deregulation  has  made  the  organi¬ 
zation  much  more  important.  Previ¬ 
ously,  there  was  a  telephone,  a  tel¬ 
ex  and  some  guys  behind  a  curtain 
who  made  sure  that  items  func¬ 
tioned.  Now,  telecommunications 
has  spread  to  all  aspects  of  a  busi¬ 
ness. 

New  technology  offers  compa¬ 
nies  opportunities  to  develop  new 
solutions. 


See  CCITT  page  18 


‘As  a  consultant, 

I  must  make  good 
recommendations 
to  my  clients  on  which 
products  will  enhance 
their  networks. 

And,  I  want  to  be  sure 
the  vendors  of  these 
products  have  a  future.  Network  World 
gives  me  a  good  sense  of  vendor  viability” 


Ron  Orazine  is  a  senior  consultant  involved  in  both  data 
and  telecommunications  at  Network  Systems  Design  in 
Waltham,  MA.  He  consults  with  large-scale  communications 
users  on  the  analysis  and  design  of  networks,  as  well  as  the 
design  and  selection  of  PBX  systems.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
the  firm’s  monthly  client  newsletter. 

As  a  consultant  to  many  leading  communications  users,  Ron 
finds  Network  World’s  user-oriented  editorial  extremely  helpful 
in  his  work.  “In  an  industry  that’s  churning  as  fast  as  telecom¬ 
munications,  it’s  hard  to  know  what  companies  are  going  to 
survive,”  says  Ron.  “I  must  make  good  recommendations  to  my 
clients  on  which  products  will  enhance  their  networks.  And,  I 
want  to  be  sure  the  vendors  of  these  products  have  a  future. 
Network  World  gives  me  a  good  sense  of  vendor  viability’’ 
he  adds. 

“Network  World  covers  breakthroughs  in  the  market,  and  the 
contracts  section  keeps  me  informed  on  how  vendors  are  doing,” 
Ron  explains.  “The  articles  are  presented  in  a  unique  way,  and 
the  writing  style  is  easy  to  comprehend.”  And,  according  to  Ron, 
Network  World  gives  readers  all  the  news  on  the  hottest  topics. 

“I  read  every  issue.  Articles  like  AT&T  Takes  Aim  at  Centrex’ 
give  me  an  understanding  of  market  strategies.  And,  there’s 
been  great  coverage  of  networking,  T-ls,  leading  edge  installa¬ 
tions,  and  office  automation,”  he  explains. 


Network  World  is  the  first  and  only  newsweekly  written 
specifically  for  communications  users.  Over  60,000  purchase - 
involved  subscribers,  like  Ron  Orazine,  look  to  Network  World 
for  the  information  that  can  help  them— and  their  companies— 
stay  ahead.  If  you  market  communications  products  and  services, 
there’s  no  better  place  to  reach  a  powerful  audience  of  com¬ 
munications  buyers.  Contact  your  local  Network  World  sales 
representative  and  reserve  space  for  your  ad  today 


Network  World 
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The  Weekly  for  Leading  Users  of  Communications  Products  &  Services 


375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  £ 
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Piling  one  leased  line  on  top  of  another  to  expand  a  network  or  fix  a 
problem  can  add  up  to  a  state  of  confusion.  Many  Network  Managers  have 
discovered  a  better  way.  Telenet. 

With  Telenet  you  can  operate  one  network  for  your  synchronous  and 
asynchronous  applications.  And  design  it  in  a  way  that  fits  your  needs  best. 
Telenet  can  build  you  a  dedicated  network  to  link  your  existing  systems.  Or  link 
you  to  our  public  network  to  tie  in  your  remote  locations  even  if  they’re  inter¬ 
national.  Or  design  a  combi¬ 
nation  for  maximum  cost 
efficiency.  Plus  we  provide  a 
network  control  center  with 
sophisticated  diagnostics 
to  facilitate  troubleshooting 
and  monthly  reporting.  Better 
yet,  our  dynamic  alternate 
routing  assures  reliability  that  can 
surpass  leased  lines. 

Telenet  operates  the  world's  largest  public  data  network  which  supports 
more  than  1000  virtual  private  networks.  And  we’ve  developed  and  installed 
more  than  70  dedicated  networks  for  corporations,  government  agencies 
and  countries  around  the  world.  If  piling  one  leased  line  atop  another  has  put 
your  network  in  a  state  of  confusion,  have  your  computer  call  ours  today. 


TO  REACH  TELENET  VIA  TELEMAIL* : 

With  a  PC  or  terminal  supporting  asynchronous  communications, 
using  your  modem,  dial  1-800-424-9494. 

Wait  for  connection,  then  press  carriage  return  (CR)  twice. 

At  TERMINAL^  press  CR. 

At  @  type  MAIL  press  CR. 

At  USER  NAME?  Type  BETTER  WAY  press  CR 
At  PASSWORD?  type  TELEMAIL  press  CR 


Telenet 


Or  call  us  at  1-800 -TELENET.  Or  send  us 
your  name  and  address  viaTelex:  248419. 


A  US  Sprint  Company 

SENDING  DATA  TO  WORK  FOR  YOU.“ 


©1986  Telenet  Communications  Corporation.  US  Sprint  Communications  Company  is  a  GTE/United  Telecommunications  Partnership. 
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Managers  understand  that 
emerging  technologies  can  no  long¬ 
er  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  few  peo¬ 
ple.  Standards  have  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  A  user  can’t  interconnect 
devices  unless  the  vendors  agree 
how  they  should  be  connected. 

In  Europe,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  connect  terminal 
equipment  to  the  public  network 
because  there  were  never  any  stan¬ 
dard  interfaces  developed.  Custom¬ 
ers  want  to  ensure  that  similar  situ¬ 
ations  do  not  occur. 

Every  country  is  supposed  to 
agree  to  CCITT  standards,  yet 
there  is  one  standard  for  T-l  in 
North  America  and  another  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  How  do  you 


explain  this? 

The  outcome  of  the  T-l  standards 
work  ranks  as  one  of  the  biggest 
disappointments  of  the  20  years  I 
have  been  involved  with  the 
CCITT. 


situation.  The  decisions  for  insti¬ 
tuting  two  standards  were  reached 
more  than  15  years  ago  before 
unanimous  agreement  was  needed 
for  all  CCITT  standards. 

The  T-l  work  was  one  reason  we 
instituted  the  new  rule.  There  are 


We  are  trying  to  avoid  a  similar 


UThe  outcome  of  the  T-l 
standards  work  ranks  as  one  of  the 
biggest  disappointments  of  the  20 
years  I  have  been  involved  with 
the  CCITT.  » 
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Infinite 


Possibilities. 

Networking  product, 
service  and  support  capabilities 
are  endless  with  MEGANET.* 


If  you’re  responsible  for 
keeping  your  communica¬ 
tions  network  up  and  run¬ 
ning— no  matter  how  large 
or  small— General  Data- 
Comm  has  the  ultimate 
networking  solution. 

We  call  it  MEGANET. 

You  can  call  it  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  your  problems 
with  network  products,  serv¬ 
ice  and  support. 

It  begins  with  our  people.  People  with  the 
know-how  to  help  you  design,  install  and 
maintain  your  network  for  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy. 

It  grows  with  our  full  range  of  compatible 
products  and  systems  that  let  you  build  or 
extend  your  network  whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  you  want. 
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It  connects  with  our  network 
management  system  that’s 
flexible  enough  to  work  with 
virtually  any  system  architec¬ 
ture,  while  providing  a  single, 
centralized  point  of  control. 

And  for  a  total  networking 
solution  you  can  count  on,  it 
offers  a  level  of  comprehen¬ 
sive  service  and  support  capa¬ 
bilities  that  have  become  a 
GDC  specialty. 

With  MEGANET,  just  about  anything  is 
possible.  To  find  out  what  it  can  do  for  you, 
contact  our  Product  Information  Department, 
General  DataComm,  Inc.,  Middlebury,  CT 
06762-1299.  Or  call  (203)  574-1118,  Ext.  6456. 

All  the  networking  solutions  you  need. 
Today,  tomorrow  and  on  into  infinity. 

All  from  General  DataComm. 


General  DataComm 

Our  systems  are  your  solutions. 
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ways  to  connect  the  two  types  of  T- 
1  multiplexers.  But  these  methods 
are  not  elegant,  cost  extra  money 
and  degrade  quality.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion,  we  are  paying  for  sins  com¬ 
mitted  more  than  15  years  ago. 

Do  the  Iron  Curtain  countries 
take  part  in  the  CCITT? 

Work  at  CCITT  has  never  been  im¬ 
peded  by  political  developments  be¬ 
cause  all  members  try  to  separate 
political  considerations  from  tech¬ 
nical  work.  Sometimes,  those  issues 
do  come  up.  For  example,  in  the 
late  1950s  there  was  a  lot  of  discus¬ 
sion  about  issuing  East  Germany  a 
country  code  for  its  telephone  net¬ 
work.  Such  problems,  however,  are 
very  rare. 

What  is  the  current  state  of  tele¬ 
communications  in  the  Soviet 
Union? 

It  is  difficult  to  say  because  we 
have  little  information  about  what 
they  are  doing.  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  does  not  play  as  strong  a  role 
in  the  national  economy  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  as  it  does  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  government  has  been 
concentrating  on  other  areas  be¬ 
cause  its  priorities  are  different 
from  those  in  Western  countries. 
First,  the  Soviet  Union  has  to  de- 
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velop  a  solid  infrastructure  with 
suitable  roads  and  other  such 
items.  They  are  catching  up  in  that  __ 
area  and  now  agree  that  telecom¬ 
munications  is  not  a  luxury  but  an 
important  part  of  such  an  infra¬ 
structure. 

Without  telecommunications, 
you  can’t  develop  the  economy  and 
a  company  cannot  communicate 
with  its  factory  or  customers.  The 
Soviets  are  understanding  that  ben¬ 
efit  more  and  more.  We  are  seeing 
changes  in  their  policies. 

How  closely  does  the  CCITT  work 
with  other  standards  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  International 
Standards  Organization? 

We  try  to  cooperate  closely  with 
these  types  of  groups  because  it  is 
now  impossible  to  draw  demarca¬ 
tion  lines  between  these  standards 
bodies.  If  the  ISO  develops  a  solid 
standard,  we  may  take  it,  and  vice 
versa.  Borders  between  the  groups 
must  be  flexible  because  a  lot  of 
work  overlaps.  □ 
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u  If  MAP  products  are  widely  used  in  the  U.S.  but  cannot  be  found  in  foreign  countries, 
then  I  would  consider  the  entire  MAP  movement  a  failure.  Most  companies  supporting 
MAP  have  offices  scattered  throughout  the  world.  It  is  important  that  MAP  become  a  stan¬ 
dard  internationally  as  well  as  domestically. 

Chuck  Gardner 

Chairman  of  the  MAP/TOP  Steering  Committee 
and  corporate  coordinator  for  system  standards 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 


►  WIDE-AREA  NETWORKS 

Banks  tie  ATM 
nets  together 


Yankee  24  branches  out  in  New  England 


n.  .  ,  .  .  .  ...  .  y 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


WALLINGFORD,  Conn.  —  A  re¬ 
cent  agreement  to  tie  the  automat¬ 
ed  teller  machines  (ATM)  of  five 
major  New  England  banks  into  an 
existing  ATM  network,  based  here, 
is  expected  to  more  than  double  the 
size  of  the  net  and  eventually  give 
member  banks  an  opportunity  to 
branch  out  into  retail  point-of-sale 
applications. 

Massachusetts-based  Bank  of 
Boston  Corp.,  the  Bank  of  New  En¬ 
gland  Corp.,  the  Shawmut  Bank  of 
Boston,  N.A.  and  the  State  Street 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  along  with  the 
Fleet  National  Bank  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  reached  agreement  with  Con¬ 
necticut  Switch,  Inc.,  operators  of 
the  Yankee  24  ATM  network,  to 
create  the  New  England-wide  net. 

Connecticut  Switch  was 


Currently,  T-l  represents  the 
most  active  segment  of  the 
communications  equipment  mar¬ 
ket.  About  30  companies  are 
frantically  vying  for  a  large 
slice  of  the  T-l  pie.  In  a  few 
years,  that  number  is  expected 
to  dwindle  to  half  a  dozen. 

Thus  far,  vendors  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  capture  attention  and 
market  share  by  touting  the 
technical  features  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  For  close  to  two  years,  us¬ 
ers  have  been  treated  to  one-up¬ 
manship  as  vendors  have  hung 
their  hats  on  one  or  two  features 
that  may  have  separated  their 
products  from  others. 

The  hoopla  will  do  little  to 
separate  winners  and  losers.  In 
fact,  all  the  idle  chatter  has  hurt 
the  market.  The  hue  and  cry  has 
confused  many  customers,  who 
are  putting  off  purchase  deci¬ 
sions  because  they  are  not  sure 
which  features  are  important. 

If  customers  took  a  close  look 
at  all  the  touted  features,  they 
would  discover  that  the  current 
batch  of  products  contains  more 
features  than  even  the  sophisti- 


spawned  three  years  ago  by  eight 
Connecticut  banks  and  has  grown 
to  support  123  financial  institu¬ 
tions.  Funded  by  its  member  banks, 
its  staff  of  six  oversees  the  Yankee 
24  network,  which  today  comprises 
more  than  700  ATMs.  Initially,  the 
five  new  member  banks  will  add 
approximately  750  ATMs  to  the 
system,  which  is  expected  to  grow 
to  nearly  1,800  ATMs  within  the 
next  year.  With  the  five  New  En¬ 
gland  banks,  the  Yankee  24  card¬ 
holder  base  is  expected  to  expand 
from  between  1.5  and  1.75  million 
to  about  3.25  million. 

The  accord  was  struck  as  the 
five  banks  were  discussing  plans  to 
create  their  own  ATM  data  switch¬ 
ing  center  and  Connecticut  Switch 
was  looking  to  expand  its  operation 
beyond  state  borders,  said  Dick  Sy¬ 
mington,  Connecticut  Switch’s  di¬ 
rector  of  operations. 


cated  user  could  ever  require. 

Eventually,  customers  will 
knife  their  way  through  the 
hype,  and  other  issues  will  be¬ 
come  more  important.  Service 
and  sales,  not  options  and  fea¬ 
tures,  will  determine  who  will 
remain  in  business  when  the 
shakeout  arrives.  Only  vendors 
with  large,  experienced  sales 
and  service  teams  will  survive. 

Vendors  are  trying  a  number 
of  different  approaches  to  sup¬ 
ply  these  teams.  Many  T-l  ven¬ 
dors  are  start-up  companies 
without  the  dollars  to  support  a 
large  sales  and  support  team. 
They  have  looked  to  OEM  agree¬ 
ments  as  solutions  to  their  sales 
and  service  problems. 

The  results  of  such  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  very  poor.  In 
1985,  General  DataComm  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.  signed  a  $40  million 
deal  with  Cohesive  Network 
Corp.,  a  start-up  backed  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  venture  capi¬ 
tal.  On  the  surface,  the  deal 
made  sense.  Cohesive  hoped  that 
General  DataComm’s  experi¬ 
enced  sales  team  could  sell  a  lot 


The  move  pits  Yankee  24  against 
the  extensive  Massachusetts-based 
BayBanks,  Inc.  Express  24  network 
of  roughly  1,200  ATMs  throughout 
New  England.  BayBanks  recently 
joined  the  New  York  Money  Ex¬ 
change  network,  an  ATM  network 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Southern  Connecticut  banks.  Both 
Yankee  24  and  the  New  York  Mon¬ 
ey  Exchange  networks  use  Milwau¬ 


of  Cohesive  boxes.  At  the  time, 
General  DataComm  lacked  a 
high-end  T-l  product,  and  the 
Cohesive  product  could  help 
General  DataComm  compete 
with  traditional  competitors. 

The  deal  was  terminated  when 
Digital  Communications  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.  (DCA)  purchased  Co¬ 
hesive  last  summer. 

A  chief  problem  with  such 
deals  is  that  distributors’  sales¬ 
men  often  have  a  hard  time 
warming  up  to  another  compa¬ 
ny’s  product.  Often,  the  commis¬ 
sion  structure  is  lower  for  such 
a  product.  Consequently,  sales¬ 
men  will  push  other  products 
harder. 

Also,  a  distributor  often  looks 
at  a  product  such  as  the  Cohe¬ 
sive  line  as  a  stopgap.  Most  ven¬ 
dors  prefer  to  build  their  own 
products.  When  caught  in  a 
bind,  they  fill  gaps  in  their  line 
with  technically  elegant  prod¬ 
ucts  from  small  companies.  Info- 
tron  Corp.  had  an  OEM  agree¬ 
ment  with  Datatel,  Inc.  for  a 
low-end  T-l  multiplexer.  The 

See  T-l  page  20 


kee-based  A.O.  Smith  Data  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.  as  their  hub. 

“At  some  point  in  the  future,  it 
may  be  economically  feasible  to 
bring  the  processing  in-house,”  Sy¬ 
mington  said  of  the  service  bureau 
work.  “However,  it’s  much  simpler 
to  do  it  under  a  service  bureau  ba¬ 
sis  and  pay  by  the  drink  as  opposed 
to  spending  all  that  cash  up  front 
on  what  you  think  your  mature  vol¬ 
ume  will  be.” 

Once  the  five  banks  have  been 
added  to  the  network,  Yankee  24 
cardholders  will  be  able  to  com¬ 
plete  transactions  at  ATMs 
throughout  New  England.  A  card¬ 
holder’s  request  for  a  withdrawal, 
for  example,  is  sent  to  the  host  pro¬ 
cessor  directly  linked  to  the  ATM. 
If  that  processor  does  not  recognize 
the  cardholder  as  a  bank  customer, 
the  transaction  is  passed  onto  one 
of  four  Yankee  sites. 

Hosts  are  linked  to  four  Yankee 
24  multiplexer  sites  in  Connecticut 
over  1,200  bit/sec  analog  leased 
lines.  Three  multiplexer  sites  use 
AT&T  Dataphone  time  division 
multiplexers,  which  condense  four 
1,200  bit/sec  lines  into  one  9.6K 
bit/sec  dedicated  analog  link  to  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Another  site  uses  a  statis¬ 
tical  multiplexer  made  by  Mans¬ 
field,  Mass. -based  Codex  Corp., 
which  condenses  the  remaining 
eight  1,200  bit/sec  lines  into  a  9.6K 
bit/sec  link.  Accommodating  the 
five  newest  Yankee  24  members 
will  require  two  more  multiplexer 
sites.  Yankee  24  does  not  do  any 
processing;  it  multiplexes  the  data 
and  sends  it  to  A.O.  Smith. 

There  are  20  different  host  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  Yankee  24  network. 
Each  of  the  20  processors  now  on 
the  network  transmits  to  A.O. 
Smith  using  the  banks’  implemen¬ 
tations  of  IBM’s  Binary  Synchro¬ 
nous  Communications  (BSC)  proto¬ 
col.  A.O.  Smith  converts  the  BSC 
See  ATM  page  20 
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protocols  received  from  one  bank  to 
the  protocols  used  by  another  bank 
involved  in  the  transaction. 

A.O.  Smith  searches  cardholder 
records  and  establishes  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  bank  that  owns  the 
card.  The  company  uses  a  Tandem 
Computers,  Inc.  NonStop  TXP  mini¬ 
computer  to  run  its  on-line  transac¬ 
tion  processing  and  switching  soft¬ 
ware,  called  Connex. 

The  card-owning  bank  searches 
its  records  to  ensure  the  cardholder 
has  enough  funds  in  an  account  to 
cover  the  withdrawal  and  sends  a 
transaction  approval  message 
through  A.O.  Smith  to  the  terminal. 

The  analog  telecommunications 
facilities  have  been  in  place  since 
the  Yankee  24  network  first  went 


on  line.  “Over  the  last  six  months 
or  so  we’ve  been  spending  a  lot  of 
time  looking  at  telecommunications 
alternatives  to  reconfigure  the  net¬ 
work,”  Symington  said.  “As  traffic 
grows,  I  could  conceivably  see  us 
doing  something  in  packet  switch¬ 
ing  or  in  a  digital  network.” 

All  banks  on  the  network,  how¬ 
ever,  are  required  to  conform  to 
A.O.  Smith’s  Format  Eight  applica¬ 
tion  message  structure  and  to  en¬ 
crypt  at  least  the  cardholder’s  per¬ 
sonal  identification  number 
throughout  the  system.  At  the  end 
of  each  business  day,  A.O.  Smith 
off-loads  the  daily  transactions 
from  the  Tandem  to  an  IBM  main¬ 
frame  running  a  funds  settlement 
package.  Settlement  reports  are 
forwarded  to  the  Federal  Reserve 


Bank  system,  where  each  member 
bank  holds  an  account  that  is 
tapped  to  settle  transactions  han¬ 
dled  by  another  bank. 

Member  banks  are  charged  50 
cents  each  time  one  of  their  cards  is 
used  in  an  ATM  owned  by  another 
member  bank.  That  fee  is  designed 
to  cover  the  cost  of  processing  the 
transaction  and  is  distributed  be¬ 
tween  A.O.  Smith,  Connecticut 
Switch  and  the  bank  hosting  the 
transaction.  In  addition,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Switch  bills  each  member  bank 
for  an  equal  share  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  line  charges. 

A.O.  Smith  prepares  billing  docu¬ 
ments,  but  Connecticut  Switch 
sends  the  bills,  collects  the  receipts 
and  distributes  the  payments. 

Symington  added  that  Connecti¬ 


cut  Switch  may  someday  go  after 
retail  point-of-sale  networking. 
“Retailers  don’t  honor  the  same 
type  of  state  boundaries  as  banks 
do,  so  a  New  England-wide  net¬ 
work  makes  it  much  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  do  some  of  those  other  elec¬ 
tronic  funds  transfer  functions 
such  as  credit  authorization  and  in¬ 
ventory  control,”  he  said.E? 


T-l  from  page  19 

agreement  was  terminated  as  Info- 
tron  developed  its  own  line  of  T-l 
multiplexers.  The  company  has  an 
OEM  agreement  with  Network 
Switching  Systems,  Inc.  for  a  high- 
end  device  with  shipments  sched¬ 
uled  for  next  June.  Despite  the 
agreement,  Infotron  is  developing 
its  own  high-end  T-l  products. 

Even  if  a  distributor  has  no  in¬ 
tention  of  developing  a  competing 
product,  other  problems  may  arise. 
Occasionally,  the  OEM  and  the  sup¬ 
plier  may  call  on  the  same  custom¬ 
er.  Users  can  become  angry  when 
two  salesmen  try  to  sell  them  the 
same  product. 

Direct  sales  seems  to  be  a  better 
approach.  If  a  company  has  a  direct 
sales  force,  it  should  have  a  direct 
support  staff  as  well.  Users  don’t 
appreciate  losing  sight  of  a  vendor 
right  after  a  sale. 

One  reason  Timeplex,  Inc.  has 
been  able  to  capture  a  large  part  of 
the  T-l  multiplexer  market  is  its 
strong  sales  and  service  team.  The 
company  has  more  than  200  experi¬ 
enced  people  on  the  streets  pushing 
products  and  holding  customers’ 
hands. 

Network  Equipment  Technol¬ 
ogies,  a  start-up  in  Redwood  City, 
Calif.,  has  close  to  half  of  its  250 
employees  working  in  sales  and 
service.  The  company  is  preparing 
for  a  public  offering,  and  the  extra 
money  may  be  used  to  continue  the 
buildup  of  the  company’s  direct 
sales  and  support  staff. 

One  reason  Cohesive  agreed  to 
the  DCA  acquisition  was  the  lure  of 
having  the  DCA  sales  force  selling 
Cohesive  products.  The  company 
had  only  eight  salesmen  before  the 
acquisition;  that  number  swelled  to 
more  than  50  as  the  companies 
combined  their  sales  effort.  Simi¬ 
larly  rapid  growth  was  seen  in  the 
support  staff. 

General  DataComm  and  Infotron 
both  have  the  sales  and  support 
staff  to  be  major  players  in  the  T-l 
market.  Once  they  broaden  their 
lines  with  their  own  products,  they 
may  be  able  to  gain  market  share. 

Small,  start-up  one-product  com¬ 
panies  are  going  to  have  trouble 
keeping  in  step  with  the  experi¬ 
enced  players.  These  companies  are 
taking  steps  to  raise  the  money 
needed  to  start  a  direct  sales  and 
support  staff.  Some  companies  are 
raising  additional  venture  capital; 
others  are  planning  a  public  offer¬ 
ing. 

Many  of  these  steps  are  planned 
for  next  year.  Users  worried  about 
a  vendor’s  long-term  viability 
should  take  a  close  look  at  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  existing  and  planned  support 
staff.  This  staff,  not  a  product’s 
features,  supplies  the  best  indica¬ 
tor  of  the  eventual  winners  and  los¬ 
ers  in  the  T-l  market. □ 


There’s  been  a  lot  of  small  talk  about  data  switches  lately. 
But  one  fact  remains ...  if  you  have  a  small  group  of 
workstations  that  need  to  talk . . .  Gandalf  has  the  answer. 

Gandalf’s  new  PACX  200  desktop  data  switch  allows  workstations  like 
terminals  and  personal  computers  to  communicate  with  each  other  or 
with  attached  office  resources  like  minicomputers.  By  maximizing  the 
use  of  your  expensive  computer  equipment,  the  PACX  200  minimizes 
your  communications  line  costs  and  reduces  the  need  to  add  computer 
resources  as  your  company  grows.  PACX  200  offers: 

■  Versatility  that  allows  you  to  use  products  from  different  vendors 

■  Connectivity  among  your  terminals,  PCs,  printers,  word 
processors,  minis  and  mainframes  upon  command 

■  Data  security  at  any  level  required 

■  Network/system  management  for  complete  control  and  monitoring 
of  your  entire  communications  network 

■  A  completely  software-based  design  to  ensure  future  communica¬ 
tions  capabilities  as  your  needs  and  equipment  evolve 

In  addition,  PACX  200  has  the  highest  performance  at  the  lowest  cost 
per  connection  of  any  small  switch  on  the  market. 

So,  if  you  want  small  talk,  talk  to  the  competition.  But  if  you  have 
small  groups  of  people  who  need  to  share  information, 
talk  to  Gandalf.  (312)  541-6060 


Nobody  knows  networking  like  Gandalf 
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Smartcom  II  enhanced 

Hayes  Microcomputer  Products,  Inc.  has  enhanced  its  Smartcom  II 
communications  software  to  enable  IBM  Personal  Computers  hooked  to 
an  IBM  PC  Network  to  communicate  with  microcomputers  attached  to  an 
IBM  Token-Ring  Network.  Smartcom  II  for  the  IBM  PC  Network  costs 
$599. 


Segmentation  of  local  network  market 
by  primary  systems  environment 


Representative 
product  sample 


Network  Research  Corp.  Hyperchannel 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAXcluster 


Ethernet  / 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  Wangnet 
Sytek  Localnet  20 


3Com  Corp.  Etherserles  J 
AT&T  Starian 
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Terminal/systems 
local  nets 


Gateways 


Personal  computer 
local  nets 


Systems  environment 


Large-scale  systems 
Medium-scale  systems 


Medium-scale  systems 
Small-scale  systems 
Text-processing  systems 


^Personal  computers 


Local-area  net  market  segmentation 


SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 
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JOHN  DIX 

Local  nets:  Much  ado 
about  not  much,  for  now 


Despite  the  furor  of  media, 
marketing  and  trade  circuit 
chatter  about  local  networking, 
the  technology  is  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  gauging  by  user  accep¬ 
tance. 

Consider  these  figures  culled 
from  various  research  sources: 

■  Of  the  roughly  19  million  per¬ 
sonal  computers  installed  today, 
only  5%  are 
networked. 

■  Less  than  3% 
of  the  32  mil¬ 
lion  terminals 
that  are  in¬ 
stalled  world¬ 
wide  are  con¬ 
nected  to  local 
nets. 

■  Considered 
together, 
roughly  4%  of 
the  51  million 
installed  end- 
user  workstations  are  attached 
to  local  networks. 

Said  another  way,  13  years 
after  the  invention  of  Ethernet, 
95%  of  the  users  sitting  in  front 
of  workstations  know  more 
about  local  networking  through 
trade  press  reports  than  actual 
experience.  While  this  barome¬ 
ter  shows  change  to  be  a  slow 
process,  it  also  tells  a  story  of 
opportunity. 

It  is  true  that  Ethernet  was 


invented  in  May  1973  by  Bob 
Metcalfe,  now  chairman  of  net- 
maker  3Com  Corp.,  but  the  idea 
didn’t  really  catch  on  until  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.,  Intel  Corp. 
and  Xerox  Corp.  got  together 
behind  the  idea  and  published 
the  Ethernet  Blue  Book  specifi¬ 
cations  in  September  1980. 

Ethernet,  then,  is  only  six 

years  old,  but 
a  graybeard 
compared  with 
IBM’s  two- 
year-old  To¬ 
ken-Ring  Net¬ 
work. 

The  indus¬ 
try  may  in¬ 
deed  be  be¬ 
yond  its 
technical 
stage  and  set¬ 
tled  into  a 
mid-life  mar¬ 
keting  stage,  but  there  is  still 
much  to  be  learned. 

The  impetus  is  there. 

Consider  that,  by  some  esti¬ 
mates,  30%  of  all  business  per¬ 
sonal  computers  are  used  less 
than  two  hours  per  week. 
Networking  will  enable  users  to 
capitalize  on  the  investment  in 
these  machines  by  making  them 
more  useful  and  will  increase 
user  productivity  in  the  pro¬ 
cess. 


ULess  than 
3%  of  ~ 

terminals  are 
connected  to 
local  nets.  W 
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LANs  linked  to 
IBM  mini  line 

Asher,  AST,  CXI  gateways  support 
access  from  NETBIOS  local  networks. 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


Filling  a  need  IBM  has  only  par¬ 
tially  addressed,  Asher  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.,  AST  Research,  Inc.  and 
CXI,  Inc.  this  fall  rolled  out  gate¬ 
way  products  that  link  IBM  Net¬ 
work  Basic  I/O  System-compatible 
local-area  networks  to  IBM’s  Sys¬ 
tem/34,  System/36  and  System/38 
minicomputers. 

Although  IBM  announced  a  con¬ 
nection  between  its  Token-Ring 
Network  and  the  System/36  last 
spring,  the  product  is  not  slated  for 
delivery  until  the  second  quarter  of 
1987.  And  Big  Blue  has  not  said  it 
will  support  the  System/34  or  /38 
with  the  Token-Ring,  according  to  a 
company  spokeswoman. 

In  addition  to  supporting  local 
nets  from  a  wide  range  of  vendors, 
Asher,  AST  and  CXI  each  allow  a 
nondedicated  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  or  compatible  to  function  as 
the  gateway.  As  announced,  IBM’s 
System/36  to  Token-Ring  Network 
gateway  requires  a  dedicated  IBM 
Personal  Computer  AT  operating  as 
a  local-area  network  communica¬ 
tions  controller. 

All  three  of  these  gateway  ven¬ 
dors  offer  some  type  of  file  transfer 
capability  in  addition  to  terminal 
and  printer  emulation.  AST  goes 
the  farthest  by  supplying  its  stan¬ 
dard  file  transfer  package  with  its 
gateway.  CXI  charges  $150  per 
user  for  its  optional  file  transfer  fa¬ 
cility,  while  Asher  has  opted  to 
support  Decisionlink,  a  third-party 
package  made  by  Techland  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  in  New  York. 

By  taking  advantage  of  IBM’s  PC 
Support  programs  for  the  System/ 
36  and  /38,  which  provide  personal 
computers  with  virtual  disk  and 
printer  capabilities,  the  three  gate¬ 
way  vendors  are  able  to,  in  effect, 
turn  the  minis  into  file  servers.  The 
virtual  capabilities  make  storage 
on  the  System/36  and  /38  appear 
as  storage  on  the  personal  comput¬ 
er.  Both  AST  and  CXI  have  tested 
their  gateways  with  the  PC  Sup¬ 
port  programs,  and  Asher  is  about 
to  begin  testing,  according  to  Mi¬ 
chael  Lampl,  a  member  of  Asher’s 
engineering  support  staff. 

Last  April,  IBM  announced  it 


would  enhance  the  PC  Support/36 
program  to  support  networked  per¬ 
sonal  computers.  Big  Blue  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  optional  PC  Support/ 
36  Workstation  Feature,  which  will 
be  downloaded  from  the  System/36 
to  provide  networked  micros  with 
terminal  and  printer  emulation  ca¬ 
pabilities.  These  programs  are  also 
slated  for  delivery  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1987. 

The  first  to  deliver  a  gateway, 
Asher  is  currently  selling  its  Mini- 
Link  Gateway  for  $2,290,  which  in¬ 
cludes  an  interface  card  and  soft¬ 
ware.  Users  of  Asher’s  MiniLink 
product  for  stand-alone  personal 
computers  can  upgrade  to  the  gate¬ 
way  version  for  $1,395. 

Asher’s  gateway  can  support  up 
to  seven  terminal  and  printer  ses¬ 
sions.  Up  to  four  gateways  have 
been  used  on  a  single  network,  and 
the  company  believes  up  to  six  can 
be  used,  said  Lampl. 

AST  followed  on  Asher’s  heels 
with  the  announcement  of  the  AST- 
5250/Gateway,  due  to  ship  this 
month.  AST  is  offering  two  inter¬ 
face  cards,  one  for  direct  attach¬ 
ment  via  twin-axial  cable,  and  one 
for  remote  communication.  The  re¬ 
mote  connection  supports  emula¬ 
tion  of  the  5250  Model  12  control¬ 
ler,  rather  than  5294  emulation, 
because  the  latter  is  not  supported 
on  the  System/34,  said  Michael 
Krieger,  senior  product  marketing 
manager.  Each  AST  gateway  also 
distributes  up  to  seven  terminal/ 
printer  sessions,  but  only  three 
gateways  can  be  supported  on  a 
single  local  net.  Both  gateways,  the 
5251-11  and  the  5251-12,  are 
priced  at  $1,995. 

CXI  most  recently  entered  the 
market  with  a  remote  connection, 
the  PCOX/GW-5250,  which  will  be 
available  in  January.  The  CXI  gate¬ 
way  emulates  the  IBM  5251  Model 
12,  and  provides  up  to  nine  termi¬ 
nal/printer  sessions.  There  is  no 
limit,  technically,  to  the  number  of 
gateways  a  single  network  can  sup¬ 
port,  said  Tom  Williams,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing.  The  gateway  is 
priced  at  $1,725,  which  includes 
support  for  four  personal  comput¬ 
ers  on  the  network.  Software  for 
each  additional  network  worksta¬ 
tion  is  $200. □ 


Introducing  Public  Data  Network*  from 
the  Bell  Atlantic  Network  Services  Group.  A 
startling  communications  development  that’s 
just  made  other  interactive  data  transmission 

modes  seem  all  but  obsolete. 

c.  - 

Packet  Switching  goes  public. 

Public  Data  Network  offers  the  benefits  of 
packet  switching— through  the  telephone  net¬ 
work— at  speeds  up  to  9600  bps.  By  batching 
data  into  electronic  “packets,”  Public  Data  Net¬ 
work  is  ideal  for  “bursty”  applications  like  order 
entry,  billing,  information  processing,  credit 
approval,  reservations,  ticket  sales  and  claims. 

Suddenly,  there’s  a  more 
efficient  way  to  move  data. 

Our  Public  Data  Network  is,  without  a 
doubt,  the  most  efficient  way  to  move  inter¬ 
active  data.  Period.  What’s  more,  rates  are 
usage-based— dramatically  lower  than  dedi¬ 
cated  line  costs. 

Introducing  automatic 
protocol  conversion. 

And  because  Public  Data  Network  sup¬ 
ports  X.25  and  asynchronous  protocols,  it’s  the 
perfect  link  between  dissimilar  data  process¬ 
ing  equipment  Like  office  and  home  com¬ 
puter  terminals  and  multiple  data  bases.  It  also 
opens  the  door  for  electronic  banking  and 
electronic  shopping  and  a  long  list  of  other 
interactive  electronic  subscription  services. 


'Service  Mark  of  Bell  Atlantic  Corporation. 


A  host  of  advanced  network  solutions. 

In  addition  to  Public  Data  Network,  the 
Bell  Atlantic  Network  Services  Group  provides 
an  array  of  customized  services  to  precisely 
match  your  communications  needs. 

From  voice  circuits  to  a  variety  of  digital 
data  services  including  High  Capacity  Digital 
Service  and  fiber-optic-based  High  Capacity 
Lightwave  Service,  we  offer  full  duplex  dedi¬ 
cated  and  switched  digital  data  transmission  at 
speeds  ranging  from  300  bps  to  560  megabits. 
On  a  point-to-point  or  multi-point  basis. 

We’re  the  customized 
network  services  experts. 

Without  optimized  network  transmission 
capabilities,  your  communications  system  is 
handicapped.  That’s  where  we  come  in.  By 
applying  our  most  valuable  asset— our  network 
expertise— we  can  unlock  your  system’s  poten¬ 
tial,  adding  value  through  increased  operating 
efficiency. 

Contact  your  Account  Executive,  or  call 
toll-free  1 800  843-2255,  extension  14. 


WE  MAKE  TECHNOLOGY  WORK  FOR  YOU.™ 


©  Bell  Atlantic  " 


The  stat  mux  that  turns  phone  lines  into  lifelines. 


I?' M/COM  stat  \ 
wfr  muxes  provide  reli- 
f  able  data  concentration 
for  over  140,000  users. 
That's  more  safe  and  satis¬ 
fied  customers  world-  . 

L  wide  than  any  other  / 
¥V  brand.  / 


htroducirig 

Stat  Mux  Del 


Your  investment  is  secure.  The  modularity 
of  the  MICOM  BOX  Type  2  means 
you  can  easily  grow  the  system 
without  expensive  alterations. 


Our  Stat  Mux  Deluxe 
avoids  leased  line 
failures  by  automati¬ 
cally  rerouting  data 
with  autodial  fallback. 
No  bumps,  no 
potholes,  no 
downtime. 


•V*  ft W: 


>C  1 


Unique 
FEATURE- 
PAKm 
cartridges 
make  MICOM  stat 
muxes  adaptable  to 
many  applications.  Just  slip 
in  the  proper  cartridge  and  it 
becomes  a  point-to-point  stat 
mux,  multipoint  master  or 
node  mux,  or  X.25  PAD. 


MICOM  Systems,  Inc., 

4100  Los  Angeles  Avenue,  Simi  Valley,  CA  93062-8100. 
Europe:UK  (44)  (635)  832441.  Int'LUSA  (1)  (805)  583-8600. 

MICOM  BOX  and  FEATUREPAK  are  trademarks  of  MICOM  Systems. 


MIS  managers  can't  risk 
their  equipment  investment 
without  risking  their  careers. 
That's  why  they  usually  specify 
the  MICOM  BOX™  Type  2  Stat 
Mux.  You  see,  our  Stat  Mux  Deluxe 
is  modular.  At  a  moment's  notice,  you 
can  expand  it  from  4  to  16  channels, 
and  add  integral  modems  or  digital  data 
service  units.  Which  means  that  changes  and 
upgrades  are  easy  and  your  investment 
is  protected. 

The  Stat  Mux  Deluxe 
also  protects  your 
investment  by  protect¬ 
ing  you  from  leased  line 
failures.  It  constantly 
monitors  leased  lines, 

detects  errors,  and  responds  to  them,  so  no  data  is 
ever  lost.  What's  more,  autodial  fallback  and  leased 
line  return  need  no  operator  intervention. 

To  simplify  things  even  further,  our 
Command  Facility  is  menu  driven  and  can 
be  operated  from  any  async  terminal  in  your 
network.  And  a  built-in  keypad  gives  you  full 
local  control  of  the  Stat  Mux  Deluxe. 

Call  our  toll-free  number  for  applica¬ 
tions  assistance,  answers  to  perplexing 
multiplexing  questions,  or  even  friendly 
reassurance. 

It's  the  stat  mux  feature  that  many  users 
say  is  the  most  deluxe  of  all. 

1-800-MICOM-US 
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More  ways  to  help  computers  do  more. 
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u  The  traditional  view  of  networks  would  not  suggest 
a  positive  outlook  for  PCs.  We  offer  an  alternative  view. 
As  PCs  are  integrated  into  emerging  corporate-wide  net¬ 
works,  end-user  computing  will  become  the  central  fo¬ 
cus  of  the  design  and  operation  of  these  networks  and 
the  driving  force  in  information  systems  architectures. 
This  we  would  call  the  triumph  of  end-user  computing. 

William  Shattuck 
“Software  Currents,”  November  1986 
Montgomery  Securities 
San  Francisco 


►  PROFILE 


Kodak’s  MAP 
missionary 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  —  Chuck 
Gardner  holds  down  two  jobs,  and 
he  does  so  with  his  boss’s  blessing. 

Gardner  splits  his  workweek  be¬ 
tween  disseminating  information 
on  industry  standards  to  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  managers  and  acting  as  a 
missionary  for  the  Manufacturing 
Automation  Protocol.  His  double 
career  is  illustrated  on  his  business 


During  the  past  several 

years,  communications  man¬ 
agers  have  built  purposeful,  log¬ 
ical  organizations  in  pursuit  of 
specific  goals.  A  sociologist 
would  dispassionately  describe 
these  units  as  bureaucracies. 
Most  people  flinch  at  that  term, 
however,  as  the  popular  conno¬ 
tation  carries  so  much  negative 
weight. 

This  dual  meaning  indicates 
an  important  issue  for  communi¬ 
cations  professionals  to  consid¬ 
er.  When  does  one’s  department, 
or  bureaucracy  in  the  good 
sense,  begin  to  deteriorate  into  a 
bureaucracy  in  the  bad  sense? 
What  are  the  warning  signs? 
What  can  be  done  to  prevent 
such  a  misfortune? 

Three  major  symptoms  help 
indicate  when  an  organization 
has  begun  to  take  on  the  perni¬ 
cious  characteristics  of  decline: 
rigidity,  institutional  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  users  and  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  mania  for  details  and  facts. 

Rigidity  closes  off  a  depart¬ 
ment  from  change,  creativity  or 
new  ideas  that  often  come  from 
users.  Institutional  indifference 
reflects  this  rigidity  in  a  smug 
attitude  toward  users.  As  the  or¬ 
ganization  loses  its  way  and  for¬ 
gets  its  mission,  there  is  a 
marked  internal  demand  for 
more  and  more  meaningless  facts 

Schmall  is  network  systems 
manager  for  an  insurance  hold¬ 
ing  company. 


card.  It  lists  two  titles:  corporate 
coordinator  of  systems  standards 
at  Kodak  and  chairman  of  the 
MAP/Technical  and  Office  Protocol 
Steering  Committee,  part  of  the 
MAP/TOP  Users  Group. 

Gardner  probably  never  foresaw 
his  standards-related  responsibil¬ 
ities  when  the  Montana  native 
packed  up  his  bags  and  moved  here 
24  years  ago.  With  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  mathematics  and  a  Ph.D.  in 
statistics,  Gardner  envisioned  a  ca¬ 


and  statistics  that  do  nothing 
but  detract  from  the  overall  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  organization. 

Organizations,  like  living  or¬ 
ganisms,  tend  to  become  increas¬ 
ingly  rigid  and  inflexible  with 
age.  As  a  department  matures, 
change  becomes  more  difficult  to 
accept  and  incorporate.  Without 
a  great  deal  of  effort,  innovative 
approaches  to  solving  problems 
can  no  longer  be  integrated. 

Creativity  is  often  punished 
because  it  threatens  entrenched 
procedures,  structures  and  per¬ 
sonalities.  In  its  most  advanced 
stage,  the  organization  resem¬ 
bles  a  fossil. 

No  special  requests  for  ser¬ 
vices  are  tolerated.  Procedures, 
rules  for  changes,  additions  and 
deletions  are  codified  in  a  com¬ 
plex,  frustrating  web  of  forms, 
sign-off  sheets  and  rituals  that 
must  be  obeyed.  Appeals  to  rea¬ 
son  meet  with  no  particular  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  environment  because 
policies  and  procedures  are  en¬ 
shrined  as  the  only  guides  to  ac¬ 
tion.  Such  a  fondness  for  strict 
observance  of  rules  makes  life 
much  easier  for  the  typical  bu¬ 
reaucrat  because  it  effectively 
eliminates  the  need  to  think. 

Protected  against  change  and 
challenges  to  change,  the  organi¬ 
zation  now  has  time  to  allow 
more  meaningless  activities  to 
gain  primary  importance.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  passion  for 
facts  and  figures. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that 


reer  as  a  quality  control  engineer. 

Shortly  after  he  began  working 
in  that  field,  he  was  given  responsi¬ 
bility  for  overseeing  computers  and 
applications  at  Kodak.  As  the  tech¬ 
nology  changed,  Gardner  became 
more  and  more  involved  in  running 
the  networks  that  linked  those 
computers. 

During  his  career,  Gardner  has 
supervised  the  installation  of  a 
slew  of  manufacturing  networks  at 
Kodak  plants  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  Slightly  more  than  a 
month  ago,  he  helped  the  company 
get  its  first  MAP  network  running. 
The  network,  which  tests  and  dem¬ 
onstrates  MAP  capabilities,  links 
an  IBM  4381  and  two  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  VAX  systems. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  both 
Gardner  and  Kodak  are  on  the  cut¬ 
ting  edge  of  a  brave  new  manufac¬ 
turing  world.  Before  MAP  emerged, 
Gardner’s  boss,  William  Blaisdell, 


managers  should  abandon  orga¬ 
nizational  structures,  throw  out 
procedures  or  eliminate  manage¬ 
ment  reports,  for  any  of  these 
moves  would  unleash  chaotic 
forces.  Instead,  these  admoni¬ 
tions  call  for  careful  judgment 
between  rigidity  and  flexibility, 
procedural  dogma,  allowances 
for  change  and  management 
tracking  vs.  unbridled  report 
generation. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  not  sinking  into  the 
darkness  of  the  bureaucratic 
abyss,  the  communications  man¬ 
ager  has  to  assess  honestly  sev¬ 
eral  aspects  of  his  unit’s  perfor¬ 
mance.  Does  the  department 
accept  change  easily?  Does  it  re¬ 
ward  or  punish  creativity?  How 
easily  can  user  requests  be  ac¬ 
commodated? 

Despite  the  relative  youth  of 
most  communications  depart¬ 
ments,  it  is  still  easy  for  them  to 
fall  victim  to  the  sclerotic  ef¬ 
fects  of  bureaucratic  age.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  effects 
develop  slowly,  almost  unno¬ 
ticed,  as  the  organization  strives 
to  survive.  Because  the  dynam¬ 
ics  of  the  communications  indus¬ 
try  demand  creative  and  open 
environments  in  order  to  provide 
the  most  efficient  methods  for 
information  transfer,  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  tragic  for  fledgling  com¬ 
munications  departments  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  numbing  effects  of 
traditional  bureaucratic  pat¬ 
terns. 


director  of  telecommunications  at 
Kodak,  was  actively  studying  ways 
to  employ  communications  stan¬ 
dards  to  help  manufacturers  build 
more  efficient  networks. 

Kodak  was  one  of  the  first  com¬ 
panies  to  throw  its  weight  behind 
MAP.  Gardner  was  elected  the  first 
MAP/TOP  Steering  Committee 
chairman  and  has  held  the  position 
for  three  years.  During  that  time, 
membership  in  the  MAP/TOP  Users 
Group  has  grown  rapidly.  Interna¬ 
tional  MAP/TOP  users  groups  are 
now  operating  in  Europe,  Australia 
and  Japan. 

Helping  to  oversee  an  embryonic 
organization  as  well  as  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  company  that  signs  one’s 
paycheck  can  be  quite  demanding. 
“One  can’t  expect  to  work  40  hours 
a  week  and  do  both  jobs,”  Gardner 
said. 

He  has  been  forced  to  make  some 
sacrifices.  MAP’s  rapid  growth  has 
meant  more  travel.  “I’m  on  the  road 
close  to  two  weeks  every  month,” 
Gardner  said. 

The  constant  travel  has  strained 
Gardner’s  personal  life.  “My  wife 
understands  that  the  travel  is  part 
of  my  job,  but  it  isn’t  easy  when  I 
have  to  be  on  the  road  during  a 
holiday,”  he  said. 

But  both  Gardner’s  company  and 
his  wife  support  him  in  his  second 
job.  Before  Gardner  attended  his 
first  MAP  meeting,  Blaisdell  had 
sought  and  received  approval  from 
upper  management  for  Kodak  to 
make  a  significant  commitment  to 
MAP. 

“Upper  managers  in  manufac¬ 
turing  are  well-versed  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  MAP  is  trying  to  solve,” 
Gardner  said.  “We  didn’t  have  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  convincing  them 
that  a  MAP  investment  could  pay 
big  dividends.” 

The  MAP  work  has  enhanced 
Gardner’s  and  Blaisdell’s  stature 
within  the  giant  company.  Last 
year,  Blaisdell,  who  had  managed 
an  engineering  division,  was  given 
responsibility  for  all  of  Kodak’s 
telecommunications  systems.  Gard¬ 
ner’s  responsibilities  were  expand¬ 
ed  to  include  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  as  well  as  MAP  is¬ 
sues. 

The  company  is  evaluating  the 
establishment  of  its  own  confor¬ 
mance  testing  laboratory,  and 
Gardner  would  be  a  likely  candi¬ 
date  to  head  up  that  project. 

Gardner  wouldn’t  mind  shifting 
some  of  his  attention  back  to  Ko¬ 
dak.  “I  am  always  on  the  lookout 
and  hope  to  see  my  MAP  successor 
on  the  horizon,”  he  said.  “Such  a 
change  would  enable  me  to  spend 
more  time  applying  what  I  have 
learned  from  my  involvement  with 
MAP.  Domestically,  a  list  of  unfin¬ 
ished  items  has  piled  up  in  the  last 
three  years.  Those  items  should  be 
taken  care  of.”G 
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Avoiding  bureaucratic  rigor  mortis 


"My  customers— largely 
Fortune  500  companies— 
read  Network  World. 
Consequently  that's  where  I  want  to  advertise." 

t 

Chuck  Boucher  is  president  of  General  Technology  Inc.,  a 
company  based  in  Melbourne,  Florida  They  manufacture 
Baiun  concentrators  and  station  units,  devices  which  eliminate  the 
need  for  expensive  coaxial  cable— and  they  design  and  install 
network  control/management  systems. 

"My  customers— largely  Fortune  500  companies— read  Network 
World  Consequently,  that's  where  I  want  to  advertise,"  says  Chuck. 

"When  I  asked  them  why  they  read  it,  they  said  that  Network  World 
is  the  only  publication  written  for  users— an  idea  that  they  felt 
was  long  overdue.  They  said  that  Network  World  gives  them  the 
best  coverage  of  network  control  and  management,  LANs,  com¬ 
munications  software  and  T  carriers— all  areas  of  interest  to  General 
Technology  and  our  customers,"  he  explains. 

General  Technology  Inc.  began  advertising  in  Network  World  in 
September.  "The  ad— black-and-white  measuring  2  columns  by 
10  inches— ran  once,  and  the  response  was  overwhelming.  There 
were  countless  requests  for  product  literature  and  demos— plus 
30  solid  sales  leads.  We  even  had  to  pull  the  ad  for  two  weeks  to 
get  caught  up,"  says  Chuck.  "But  we're  running  again,"  he  adds, 

"because,  based  on  all  the  responses,  we  know  Network  World  is 
talking  to  the  right  people." 

Each  week,  over  60,000  purchase-involved  subscribers  look  to 
Network  World  for  decision-making  information  that  can  help 
them— and  their  companies— stay  ahead.  And  more  companies, 
like  General  Technology  Inc.,  are  finding  there's  no  better  place  to 
reach  a  powerful  audience  of  communications  buyers.  To  join  the 
ever-expanding  list  of  Network  World  advertisers,  call  your  local 
Network  World sales  office  and  reserve  space  for  your  ad  today. 
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See  inside  for: 

►AT&T  net  management 
package  upgraded 
►Trio  of  asynchronous  modems 


LOCAL  NET  SOFTWARE 

Conetic  offers  E-Mail  LAN  link 


Gateway  software  packages  work  with  Higgins  Software,  Scorn’s  3+ Mail. 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


SAN  LEANDRO,  Calif.  —  Two 
software  packages  that  link  local- 
area  network  electronic  mail  appli¬ 
cations  were  announced  by  Conetic 
Systems,  Inc. 

Higgins  Exchange  links  the  E- 
Mail  facilities  of  the  company’s 
Higgins  Administrative  Software 
package,  which  resides  on  a  file 
server.  The  second  package,  Hig¬ 
gins  To:3  + ,  supplies  a  gateway  be¬ 
tween  the  Higgins  Administrative 
Software  package  and  3Com 
Corp.’s  3  + Mail  E-mail  program. 

Higgins  Exchange  links  file  serv¬ 
ers  running  the  Higgins  Adminis¬ 
trative  Software  package  within  a 
corporate  local-area  network  as 
well  as  on  remote  local  nets. 

Running  on  an  IBM  Personal 
Computer,  Higgins  Exchange  polls 
the  E-mail  facilities  of  Higgins  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Software  running  on 
up  to  seven  file  servers.  “You  don’t 
have  to  totally  dedicate  a  PC  to  do¬ 
ing  this,  but  based  on  volume,  you 
might  want  to,”  said  Howard  Case, 
vice-president  of  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  at  Conetic  Systems. 


Using  the  personal  computer’s 
local  storage,  Higgins  Exchange 
picks  up  mail  destined  for  personal 
computers  attached  to  other  file 
servers  and  drops  off  any  mail  ear¬ 


marked  for  personal  computers  at¬ 
tached  to  that  file  server.  “Higgins 
Exchange’s  job  in  life  is  to  act  as 
the  transport  and  connectivity  ve¬ 
hicle  to  tie  work  groups  together,” 


Case  said. 

Any  mail  undelivered  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  its  7-file  server  polling 
operation  must  be  exported  to  an- 
See  Higgins  page  29 


►  FASTCOMM  DATA  CORP. 

) 

Turbo  modem  debuts 

RESTON,  Va.  —  Fastcomm  sec  and  4.8K  bit/sec.  A  Turbo 
Data  Corp.  introduced  an  add-  board  installed  in  a  Fastcomm 
on  board  that  allows  its  Fast-  2496  modem  will  support 

comm  2496  and  Fastcomm  9600  Hayes-compatible  speeds  of 


modems  to  operate  at  speeds  up 
to  19. 2K  bit/sec. 

The  half-duplex  Fastcomm 
Turbo  modem  employs  quadra¬ 
ture  amplitude  modulation  and 
operates  over  2-wire  or  4-wire 
dial-up  or  private  lines.  It  uses 
a  cyclic  redundancy  check  er¬ 
ror-checking  scheme  and  sup¬ 
ports  the  Hayes  Microcomputer 
Products,  Inc.  AT  Command 
Set. 

The  Turbo  modem  is  de¬ 
signed  for  asynchronous  uni-di¬ 
rectional  applications  such  as 
file  transfers  in  a  micro-to- 
mainframe  link,  the  firm  said. 

With  a  Turbo  board  installed, 
the  Fastcomm  9600  modem  sup¬ 
ports  transmission  speeds  of 
19.2K  bit/sec,  with  fallback 
speeds  of  9.6K  bit/sec,  7.2K  bit/ 


2,400  bit/sec,  1,200  bit/sec  and 
300  bit/sec  as  well  as  speeds 
ranging  from  4.8K  bit/sec  to 
19.2K  bit/sec.  To  operate  at  the 
19.2K  bit/sec  speed,  two  Fast¬ 
comm  Turbo  boards  are  re¬ 
quired. 

A  Fastcomm  2496  Turbo  is 
priced  at  $1,099,  and  a  Fast¬ 
comm  9600  Turbo  is  priced  at 
$1,019.  Current  users  of  the 
Fastcomm  2496  and  Fastcomm 
9600  modems  can  upgrade  to  a 
Turbo  board  for  $100. 

A  board-based  Fastcomm 
2496B  Turbo  is  priced  at 
$1,079,  and  a  board-based  Fast¬ 
comm  9600B  Turbo  costs  $999. 

Current  users  of  the  Fast¬ 
comm  2496  and  Fastcomm  9600 
modems  can  upgrade  to  a  Turbo 
board  for  $100. 


►  T-l  MULTIPLEXERS 

Itron  uncloaks  mux 
with  voice/data  might 


CHERRY  HILL,  N.J.  —  The  Itron 
division  of  Infotron  Systems  Corp. 
unveiled  its  Commander  1.5  T-l 
multiplexer. 

Operating  at  a  T-l  speed  of 
1.544M'bit/sec,  the  Commander  1.5 
supports  up  to  64  channels  for 
voice  or  data  applications.  Chan¬ 
nels  can  be  added  to  the  device  in 
increments  of  four. 

The  device  works  with  either  RS- 
422  or  V.35  interfaces  and  will  sup¬ 
port  a  set  of  three  4-port  cards.  One 
card  will  support  synchronous  and 
asynchronous  data  transmissions 
of  up  to  19. 2K  bit/sec.  The  second 
will  support  multiplexed  synchro¬ 
nous  data  transmissions  at  speeds 
from  56K  bit/sec  to  1.024M  bit/sec. 
The  third  card  will  support  voice 
transmissions  through  a  private 
branch  exchange. 

The  device  employs  both  pulse 
code  modulation  and  adaptive  dif¬ 
ferential  pulse  code  modulation. 
The  firm  also  said  the  device  is 


compatible  with  AT&T’s  Accunet 
T1.5  digital  data  service  and  meets 
D4  framing  and  Extended  Super¬ 
framing  Format  standards. 

Internal  software  is  used  to  con¬ 
figure  the  device  and  to  perform  a 
full  slate  of  fault  isolation  diagnos¬ 
tic  routines,  the  firm  said.  A  super¬ 
visor  port  supports  the  connection 
of  a  teletypewriter-compatible  ter¬ 
minal  to  the  unit.  The  terminal  can 
be  used  to  down-line  load  configu¬ 
ration  parameters  and  display  end- 
to-end  diagnostic  test  results. 

The  device  can  be  configured  by 
groups  of  channels,  or  all  channels 
can  be  configured  to  operate  uni¬ 
formly. 

The  basic  Commander  1.5  unit, 
which  includes  a  chassis  with  pow¬ 
er  and  logic  cards,  costs  $5,300.  A 
redundant  power  and  logic  option, 
which  reduces  the  number  of  chan¬ 
nels  the  device  will  support,  costs 
$8,500.  The  port  cards  are  priced  at 
about  $2,000  each.D 
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Network  management 
package  upgrade 

AT&T’s  Data  Systems  division 

upgraded  its  System  Controller  net¬ 
work  management  package,  which 
monitors  large  networks  equipped 
with  AT&T’s  Dataphone  II  mo¬ 
dems,  digital  data  service  units  and 
multiplexers. 

The  System  Controller  400  (SC/ 
400)  package  consists  of  an  AT&T 
3B2  Model  400  minicomputer  with 
four  terminals  and  network  man¬ 
agement  software.  Terminal  emula¬ 
tion  makes  an  AT&T  PC  6300  or  PC 
6300  Plus  personal  computer  look 
like  a  terminal  to  the  3B2  mini. 

The  product  features  a  number 
of  enhancements  from  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  SC/300  package,  such  as  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  control 
channels  the  system  will  support 
from  four  to  eight,  a  doubling  of 
monitored  circuits  from  1,024  to 
2,048,  support  for  11  simultaneous 
users  rather  than  the  four  previ¬ 
ously  supported  and  support  for  up 
to  60  network  user  profiles  instead 
of  the  20  supported  by  the  SC/300. 

The  SC/400  also  supports  750 
network  map  screens  (some  500 
more  than  the  previous  version) 
and  will  write  up  to  2,000  trouble 
tickets  (twice  as  many  as  the  SC/ 
300),  which  pinpoint  network  de¬ 
vices  that  are  experiencing  a  prob¬ 
lem.  The  SC/400  will  keep  track  of 
25,000  historical  fault  records, 
some  10,000  more  than  the  SC/300. 

The  SC/400  package  supports  all 
four  layers  of  AT&T’s  network 
management  and  diagnostics 
scheme.  The  product  enables  net¬ 
work  administrators  to  configure 
and  monitor  remote  devices  in 
AT&T’s  Dataphone  II  customer- 
managed  modular  private  net¬ 
works.  Those  point-to-point  or  mul¬ 
tipoint  networks  could  comprise 
switched  and  private-line  analog 
modems  operating  between  1,200 
bit/sec  and  14. 4K  bit/sec,  digital 
data  service  units  used  with 
AT&T’s  Accunet  Switched  56  ^Ser¬ 
vice,  T-l  multiplexers  operating 
over  AT&T’s  Accunet  T1.5  service 
as  well  as  AT&T  Dataphone  multi¬ 
plexers  and  Dataphone  Series  700 
multiplexers. 

The  SC/400  displays  network 
maps  on  color  graphics  terminals 
and  will  report  alarm  conditions  on 
screen.  The  package  features  a 
trouble-reporting  function,  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  able  to  schedule 
automatic  remote  test  routines.  It 
also  allows  each  unit  to  be  config¬ 
ured  on  the  net  from  a  central  site. 

Diagnostic  and  configuration 
data  are  transferred  between  the 
transmission  units  and  the  SC/400 
over  control  channels.  Diagnostics 
received  are  entered  into  a  data 
base  on  the  3B2  minicomputer 
where  administrators  can  track 
historical  problem  reports  and  op¬ 
eration  information. 

The  system  is  priced  between 
$95,000  and  $100,000  and  includes 
a  3B2  Model  400  minicomputer, 
dual  30M-byte  Winchester  disk 
drives,  4M  bytes  of  main  memory 
and  four  terminals. 


AT&T  Data  Systems  division, 
100  Southgate  Pkwy.,  Morristown, 
N.J.  07960  (800)  247-1212  ext.  195. 


Three  asynchronous 
modems  out 

USRobotics,  Inc.  introduced  a  trio 
of  asynchronous  modems,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Courier  HST  9.6K  bit/sec 
model  reportedly  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  both  a  9.6K  bit/sec  and  a 
300  bit/sec  channel. 

The  firm  also  announced  the 
Courier  2400e,  which  adds  the 
MNP  Level  3  error-checking  proto¬ 


col  to  its  2,400  bit/sec  Courier 
2400,  and  unwrapped  an  entry-lev¬ 
el  1,200  bit/sec  model  called  the 
Sportster  1200. 

Called  the  Courier  HST  for  high¬ 
speed  technology,  the  9.6K  bit/sec 
modem  employs  an  asymmetrical 
frequency  division  technique  for 
data  transmission  over  voice-grade 
telephone  lines.  That  technique, 
the  firm  says,  allows  the  modem  to 
use  a  proprietary  USR-HST  block- 
check  error-control  protocol  when 
transmitting  to  another  Courier 
HST  at  9.6K  bit/sec. 

The  $995  Courier  HST  operates 
in  full-duplex  at  speeds  of  9.6K  bit/ 


sec  with  fallback  rates  of  2,400  bit/ 
sec,  1,200  bit/sec  and  300  bit/sec. 
At  its  slower  speeds,  the  Courier 
HST  employs  MNP  error-checking 
protocol  Levels  1  to  3. 

Both  the  Courier  HST  and  the 
Courier  2400e  support  the  extend¬ 
ed  version  of  Hayes  Microcomputer 
Products,  Inc.’s  AT  Command  Set. 
Both  are  also  compatible  with  the 
CCITT  V.22bis  standard  at  2,400 
bit/sec,  the  Bell  212A  standard  at 
1,200  bit/sec  and  the  Bell  103  stan¬ 
dard  at  300  bit/sec. 

The  Courier  HST  disregards  the 
V.32  echo-canceling  standard  but 
implements  the  V.32  trellis-coded 
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AT&T,  Bell  Labs,  Standard  Oil,  U.S.  Sprint,  American  Express,  Honeywell,  IBM,  McDonnell-Douglas 
of  Boston,  Burlington  Northern  RR,  Citco,  Dow  Chemical,  Citibank,  Gelco  Corporation,  Eaton  Kerwri 
Telephone,  Goldman  Sax,  Monsanto,  NASA,  Nike  Inc.,  Quaker  Oats,  RJ  Reynolds,  Rolm  Corporation,  ( 
Harvard  University,  Boeing  Computer  Service,  Texaco,  AT&T  Tele-type, 

Hughes  Aircraft,  MA/COM,  Norand,  Siemens,  E.l.  Dupont,  Delta 


Today’s  high  tech  field  service  forces  asked  us  to  develop  the  ultimate  data  communication  field 
service  instrument.  It  had  to  contain  all  the  instruments  a  field  technician  needs  to  solve  a  serv¬ 
ice  problem  on  the  first  call.  It  had  to  be  rugged  and  require  no  training,  yet  have  the  power 
of  the  big  expensive  boxes.  We  developed  the  Network  Probe,  the  world’s  first  fully  integrated, 


Soca 


Single  Handed 
Network  Diagnostics 


Protocol  Analyzer 
■  Async  Terminal 
■  Bert  Tester 


Programmable  DVOM 
■  Power  Line  Monitor 


RS-232  Lead  Monitor 
■  dB  Level  Meter 

■  Speaker  Monitor 
Remote  Up/Dn  Load 

■  64K  Buffer 
■  Soft  Key  Operation 

■  Battery  Powered 

■  Speeds  to  56  Kb 


For  more  information 
or  to  arrange  a  demon¬ 
stration  contact  NCC, 
or  your  local  repre¬ 
sentative  • TCOMM 
ENTERPRISES— 
203/792-9025— NY, 
CT,  Northern  NJ  •  AD¬ 
VANCED  NETWORKS 
— 61 7/890-2233 —ME, 
NH.VT.RI,  MA  •  BETA 
DISTRIB.  -303/779-4494 
-CO,  UT,  NM,  AZ,  WY  •  C/A 
COMMUNICATIONS— 214/634-1320— OK,  TX,  AR 
•  DATA  PROCESSING— 216/582-0700-IN.  OH,  KY.  Ml 
•  GENERAL  TECHNOLOGY  305/242-2733 -LA,  MS,  TN,  FL,  GA,  NC,  SC,  AL 
•  HELFRICH  CO. — 714/261-1220 — CA,  HAWAII  •  NETWORK  CONCEPTS-312/889-4075 
-CHICAGO, IL,  EASTERN  Wl  •  ON-LINE  INTL.-612/888-4444-MN,ND,SD.WESTERN  Wl  •  WILTRONIX 
-301/258-7676- PA,  DE,  MD,  VA,  WV,  WASH  DC,  SOUTHERN  NJ  •  SIGNATEL,  LTD  - 416/477-9977 -  CAN  ADA 


NETWORK  COMMUNICATIONS  CORPORATION 


9600  West  76th  Street 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55344 


(612)  944-8559  EasyLink  Telex  No.  5106011221  NCC  PROBE  UQ 
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modulation  scheme  in  addition  to 
an  automatic  repeat  request  error¬ 
checking  scheme,  which  the  firm 
claimed  is  an  enhancement  to  the 
MNP  protocol. 

The  Courier  HST’s  asymmetrical 
frequency  division  reportedly 
yields  a  high-  and  low-speed  chan¬ 
nel  over  the  same  telephone  line. 
The  high-speed  9.6K  bit/sec  chan¬ 
nel  can  be  used  for  downloading 
files,  while  the  300  bit/sec  channel 
can  be  used  for  manual  data  entry 
and  error-control  coding. 

The  Courier  HST  and  Courier 
2400e  include  a  nonvolatile  ran¬ 
dom-access  memory  that  stores 


user-defined  modem  settings. 

The  Courier  HST  and  the  Courier 
2400e  employ  a  data  flow  control 
buffer  that  allows  a  data  terminal 
to  transmit  at  up  to  19. 2K  bit/sec 
while  the  modem  operates  at  nor¬ 
mal  rates.  Data  flow  control  typi¬ 
cally  frees  up  the  terminal  faster. 

The  Courier  2400e  is  priced  at 
$699,  while  the  Courier  2400  model 
with  no  error-checking  dropped  in 
price  from  $699  to  $599.  The  Sport¬ 
ster  1200  costs  $149  and  is  compat¬ 
ible  with  Bell  212A  at  1,200  bit/sec 
and  Bell  103  at  300  bit/sec. 

USRobotics,  Inc.,  8100  North  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Blvd.,  Skokie,  III.  60076. 


■  Fault-tolerant 

communications  server 

Phoenix  Technology,  Inc.  intro¬ 
duced  a  fault-tolerant  communica¬ 
tions  server.  The  modular  device 
serves  as  a  local  network  attach¬ 
ment  for  four  to  64  devices  includ¬ 
ing  terminals,  personal  computers, 
printers,  host  ports  and  modems. 

The  dual  data  link  PCS/1  auto¬ 
matically  shifts  traffic  from  a 
faulty  data  line  to  an  operational 
line.  When  there  is  no  data  link 
fault,  the  installations  can  use  the 
total  network  bandwidth  of  the 
two  data  links.  The  PCS/1  inter- 


:ive  high-tech 
t  the  power  of  the 

e  to  work. 


,  Pac-Tel,  Eastern  Airlines,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Xerox,  Paradyne,  Sperry,  Visa,  Arco  Chemical,  Bank 
mputer  Identics,  General  Motors,  Conoco,  Kimberly  Clark,  PPG  Industries,  RCA  Inc.,  Continental 
mical  Bank,  Pepsi-Cola,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Control  Data,  Stanford  Telecommunications, 

Comsat,  Target  Stores,  EDS,  E)OCON,  Fujitsu,  General  Electric, 
Airlines,  Intelsat,  Telerate,  Martin  Marietta,  Swift . 


you 


handheld  system  of  instruments  designed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  anyone  involved  with 
computer  or  data  comm  service.  Today,  hundreds  of  service  organizations  are  utilizing  the 
power  of  the  Network  Probe  family  of  instruments.  Find  out  why  these  corporations  have 
chosen  the  Probe  over  conventional  testers.  You’ll  be  in  good  company. 


The  Network  Probe  utilizes  English  language  menus 
with  soft-key  driven  selections.  Its  non-volatile  memory 
remembers  everything  so  you  don’t  have  to. 


The  Probe  can  monitor  all  standard  protocols,  as  well 
as  fully  decode  frame  and  packet  level  information  for 
advanced  protocols  such  as  X.25  and  SNA. 


The  RS-232  Lead  Status  Monitor  displays  the  interface 
control  lead  status  and  provides  advanced  alarming 
capabilities. 


The  Bit/Block  error  rate  instrument  runs  all  standard 
patterns  to  check  out  communications  links,  modems, 
and  multiplexers. 


The  powerful  DVOM  section  can  operate  as  a  data 
recording  Power  Line  Monitor,  a  continuity  tester,  and 
measures  VAC,  VDC,  Ohms,  and  dB  level. 


The  powerful  programming  language  of  the  Probe 
allows  any  user  to  set  up  special  test  routines  that  can 
be  stored  and  reused  with  a  simple  key  stroke. 


faces  simultaneously  to  two  net¬ 
works  using  any  media  combina¬ 
tion  operating  at  up  to  10M  bit/sec, 
including  baseband  coaxial,  optical 
and  broadband  coaxial  cable.  It 
also  supports  the  Transmission 
Control  Protocol/Internet  Protocol. 

The  PCS/1  is  reportedly  compat¬ 
ible  with  all  Bridge  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  networking  products  in¬ 
cluding  network  management 
servers.  A  Phoenix-supplied  up¬ 
grade  kit  turns  a  Bridge  Communi¬ 
cations  CS/1  into  a  PCS/1. 

A  32-port  PCS/1  costs  $17,950. 
The  Bridge  Communications  CS/1 
upgrade  kit  costs  $4,495.  Phoenix 
said  it  will  issue  an  $895  discount 
for  users  turning  in  an  existing 
Bridge  Communications  CS/1  data 
link  card  when  purchasing  the  up¬ 
grade. 

Phoenix  Technology,  Inc.,  P.0 
Box  636,  Cupertino,  Calif.  95015 
(408)  255-4700.  U 


Higgins  from  page  27 
other  Higgins  Exchange  package. 
This  package  links  up  to  seven  file 
servers  in  another  department  at¬ 
tached  to  the  same  local  net  or  to  a 
Higgins  Exchange  package  at¬ 
tached  to  a  remote  local  network. 

Connections  to  the  remote  local 
net  are  made  over  either  the  net¬ 
work  operating  system’s  own  inter¬ 
networking  facilities,  such  as 
3Com’s  3  + Route,  or  over  an  asyn¬ 
chronous  communications  facility 
within  Higgins  Exchange.  The  Hig¬ 
gins  Exchange  asynchronous  com¬ 
munications  facility  is  used  to  link 
networks  running  the  Higgins  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Software  under  dis¬ 
similar  network  operating  systems. 
To  reduce  communications  costs, 
the  network  administrator  can  con¬ 
figure  the  Higgins  Exchange  pack¬ 
age  to  establish  remote  connections 
at  defined  intervals. 

Higgins  Exchange  also  delivers  a 
networkwide  naming  and  resource 
list  to  each  server. 

The  Higgins  To:3+  Gateway 
converts  E-mail  messages  from  the 
format  used  in  the  Higgins  Admin¬ 
istrative  Software  to  the  format 
used  in  3+  Mail.  The  package 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  Hig¬ 
gins  Exchange  package. 

Case  said  Conetic  Systems’  cur¬ 
rent  plans  call  for  the  development 
of  gateways  linking  Higgins  Ex¬ 
change  to  E-mail  facilities  from 
other  local-area  network  vendors 
as  well  as  mainframe-  and  minicom¬ 
puter-resident  office  management 
systems  and  public  E-mail  systems. 

Both  the  Higgins  Administrative 
Software  and  the  Higgins  Exchange 
packages  operate  with  3Com’s  3  + 
network  operating  system,  Novell 
Corp.’s  Advanced  NetWare  operat¬ 
ing  system,  AT&T’s  Starlan  net¬ 
work,  Ungermann-Bass,  Inc.’s  Net/ 
One  network  and  Banyan  Systems, 
Inc.’s  Vines  operating  system. 

Higgins  Exchange  costs  $1,895. 
The  Higgins  To:3+  Gateway  will 
cost  $395  and  should  be  available 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1987.  The 
Higgins  Administrative  Software 
package  sells  for  $695  per  server.  □ 


BRIAN  JEFFERY 


Is  the  end  near  for  SNA? 


Is  IBM  backing  away  from  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture?  It’s  unthinkable,  of 
course. 

Nevertheless,  some  strange  things  are  go¬ 
ing  on  inside  Big  Blue.  The  company  is  ac¬ 
tively  promoting  its  concept  of  Open  Commu¬ 
nications  Architecture  and  is  talking  up  a 
storm  about  supporting  X.25,  the  Internation¬ 
al  Standards  Organization’s  (OSI)  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnect  (OSI)  and,  increasingly,  In¬ 
tegrated  Services  Digital  Network  in  IBM 
networks.  Word  on  the  street  is  that  IBM  is 
going  to  import  much  of  its  product  line  and 
expertise  in  X.25  and  OSI  from  Europe,  and 
one  of  the  main  reasons  IBM  continues  to 
bankroll  money-losing  Rolm  is  that  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  technical  people  have  promised  to  deliv¬ 
er  ISDN  compatibility  with  the  next  Rolm 
CBX. 

All  of  this  would  not  be  particularly  strik¬ 
ing  were  it  not  for  the  9370.  The  new  down¬ 
sized  4300  sports  a  line  of  integrated  control¬ 
lers  that  slot  into  the  9370  to  support  ASCII 
clusters  and  802.3  local  networks.  Ethernet 
support  was  announced  and  this  could  poten¬ 
tially  be  extended  to  include  Starlan-type 
systems.  Moreover,  with  IBM’s  now  well- 
known  Device  Attachment  Control  Units 
(DACU),  the  9370  will  support  Transmission 
Control  Protocol/Internet  Protocol  (TCP/IP) 

Jeffery  is  managing  director  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Technology  Group,  a  Palo  Alto, 

Calif -based  research  and  consulting  firm 
specializing  in  the  IBM  market. 


and  Decnet.  IBM  was  demonstrating  these  ca¬ 
pabilities  at  Dexpo  this  year  under  the  ar¬ 
resting  headline  of  “IBM  Demonstrates  IBM- 
DEC  Connectivity.” 

A  similar  mix  of  proprietary  and  open 
components  is  also  apparent  in  the  9370  op¬ 
erating  system.  IBM  offers  VM/SP,  rather 
than  its  VM/CMS.  In  VM/SP,  CMS  is  reduced 
to  a  subenvironment  supporting  the  3270  en¬ 
vironment.  The  key  environment  is  Transpar¬ 
ent  Services  Access  Facility  (TSAF),  which 
IBM  says  will  support  LU  6.2  networks.  Right 
now,  it  doesn’t,  and  it  looks  suspiciously  like 
a  version  of  VNet. 

VNet  is  a  non-SNA  peer-to-peer  VM  net¬ 
work  system  that  has  been  operating  inside 
IBM  since  the  1970s.  Back  in  1983,  IBM  offi¬ 
cials  were  touting  it  as  the  world’s  largest 
peer-to-peer  network,  with  over  1,000  com¬ 
puter  nodes.  IBM  hasn’t  said  much  about  it 
since,  but  the  gurus  of  IBM  Research  Division 
who  developed  it  have  admitted  that  it  has 
continued  to  grow,  is  more  expandable  than 
SNA,  and  that  it  is  more  machine-efficient 
and  flexible  than  the  basically  hierarchical 
SNA  structure.  As  to  why  IBM  has  been  pro¬ 
moting  SNA  all  this  time  while  using  a  more 
efficient  peer-to-peer  network  in-house,  the 
reader  is  invited  to  speculate. 

The  prospect  of  IBM  setting  up  a  new  par¬ 
allel  network  architecture  is  not  unimagin¬ 
able.  This  is,  after  all,  the  company  that 
brought  users  Information  Management  Sys¬ 
tem  and  Data  Base  2  (DB2);  DISOSS  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Office  System;  PC  Network  and  To¬ 


ken-Ring;  System/370,  System/38  and 
System/36;  and  of  course  MVS  and  VM. 

The  plot  thickens  further  with  Enhanced 
Connectivity  Facilities  (ECF),  the  new  IBM 
micro-to-mainframe  environment  announced 
in  June.  ECF  has  some  nice  links  between 
IBM’s  DB2  host  data  base  and  personal  com¬ 
puters,  and  it  should  allow  downloading  of 
host  data  into  such  good  things  as  Lotus  De¬ 
velopment  Corp.’s  1-2-3  and  Symphony  and 
Ashton-Tate’s  dBase  II  and  III.  IBM  has  been 
rounding  up  personal  computer  and  local-area 
network  software  developers  to  write  for 
ECF,  and  a  batch  of  new  third-party  products 
supporting  ECF  should  start  hitting  the  mar¬ 
ket  late  in  1987. 

The  snag  is  that  ECF  supports  only  LU  6.2 
and  non-SNA  environments,  and  IBM’s  ac¬ 
companying  statement  of  direction  indicates 
that  LU  6.2  support  would  be  provided  in  the 
future  only  for  “selected”  environments. 
Wasn’t  everything  supposed  to  support  LU 
6.2?  And  why  have  some  of  the  industry’s 
personal  computer  software  heavyweights 
been  boasting  about  working  “SNA  bypass” 
applications  in  cooperation  with  IBM? 

Something  is  shaping  up  here,  and  if  IBM’s 
timetable  holds,  there  should  be  some  sur¬ 
prises  in  1987. 

Could  it  be  that  IBM  is  having  doubts 
about  SNA?  That  it  remains  committed  to 
SNA  is  clear,  but  IBM  has  no  doubt  been  do¬ 
ing  its  homework  on  finding  the  limits  of  the 
SNA  architecture.  The  company  is  doing 

See  SNA  page  39 
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Minis  hit  the  LAN  mark 


What  do  you  call  a  system  with 
dedicated  cable  runs  to  all  peri¬ 
pherals,  24  terminal  ports,  four 
printer  ports,  attached  disk  drives, 
its  own  operating  system,  file 
structure  and  a  logon  procedure?  Is 
it  a  personal  computer  local-area 
network?  Or  is  such  a  system  a 
minicomputer? 

Most  communications  managers 
have  followed  the  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  the  benefits  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer  local-area  network 
vs.  the  minicomputer.  But  what  is 
often  obscured  by  salesmen  point¬ 
ing  out  the  differences  between  the 
two  products  is  the  fact  that  per¬ 
sonal  computer  local  nets  and  mini¬ 
computers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  similar  both  in  pricing  and  ca¬ 
pabilities. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  for  manu¬ 
facturers  to  peddle  a  piece  of  wire 
and  make  one  of  the  personal  com- 

Goralski  is  senior  systems  con¬ 
sultant  at  minicomputer  vendor 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  He  is  also  an  adjunct 
professor  of  computer  science  at 


Pace  University  in  New  York. 
puters  a  disk  server.  Users  now  de¬ 
mand  more  than  just  extended  stor¬ 
age  for  their  personal  computers; 
they  want  bridges  to  other  local- 
area  nets  and  gateways  to  the  out¬ 
side  world;  they  want  shared  file 
access  and  true  file  servers  which 
sit  atop  MS-DOS  and  run  the  net¬ 
work  software  features. 

Novell,  Inc.’s  personal  computer 
local  net  has  developed  into  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  closely  resembles  a  mini¬ 
computer,  right  down  to  the  user 
list  of  security  access  rights  that 
requires  a  system  administrator  for 
setup  and  maintenance.  Novell’s  lo¬ 
cal  network  even  requires  special 
hardware  and  software  in  every 
personal  computer  on  the  net,  in 
addition  to  the  “system”  network 
software. 

While  user  demands  have  been 
driving  personal  computer  local- 
area  networks  up  the  ladder  of  so¬ 
phistication,  market  forces  have 
been  driving  the  minicomputers 
down.  Computing  power  still  dou¬ 
bles  every  two  years,  and  the  price 
drops  inversely.  Also,  minicomput¬ 


er  manufacturers  realized  long  ago 
they  could  not  sell  a  new  set  of  ter¬ 
minals  to  users  who  had  a  personal 
computer  on  every  desk.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  many  vendors  offer  packages 
that  allow  personal  computers  to  be 
used  as  minicomputer  worksta¬ 
tions. 

The  list  of  similarities  could  go 
on  and  on.  Unfortunately,  users  are 
still  accustomed  to  looking  at  the 
differences  between  minicomput¬ 
ers  and  personal  computer  local 
nets.  They  see  a  bunch  of  personal 
computers  to  be  connected  into  a 
3Com  Corp.,  Novell  or  other  per¬ 
sonal  computer  local-area  network. 
The  cost  of  the  server  and  software 

—  plus  the  “suggested”  memory 
upgrade  to  each  personal  computer 

—  would  just  about  cover  the  cost 
of  a  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Micro- 
VAX  or  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
VS-5. 

I  recently  talked  to  a  small  pub¬ 
lisher’s  representative  who  wanted 
to  put  personal  computers  running 
just  enhanced  word  processing  on  a 
Novell  net.  Downstairs  he  had  a 
Prime  Computer,  Inc.  minicomput¬ 


er  running  mailing  labels  and  some 
subscription  services.  I  immediate-  t 
ly  imagined  their  minicomputer  ] 
connecting  all  the  editorial  depart-  : 
ment  personal  computers  and  run-  , 
ning  the  Prime  applications  at  the 
same  time  in  background  mode  —  a 
power  that  minicomputers  have,  * 
but  that  local  net  servers  do  not.  , 

“Why  are  you  linking  the  per-  1 
sonal  computers  with  a  PC  LAN?”  I  i 
asked. 

“How  else,”  he  replied,  “do  you 
make  fried  chicken  except  by  fry¬ 
ing  it?” 


Network  World  wants  you! 
Got  an  opinion  to  air  or  an  expe¬ 
rience  to  share?  Let’s  hear  it. 
Network  World  is  soliciting  guest 
columns  for  its  opinions  pages. 
Manuscripts  must  be  letter-qual¬ 
ity,  double-spaced  and  approxi¬ 
mately  800  words  in  length. 

Disk  and  modem  submissions 
are  preferred.  Columns  should 
be  timely,  controversial,  literate 
and  technically  accurate.  Con¬ 
tact  Steve  Moore,  features  edi¬ 
tor,  Network  World,  Box  9171, 
375  Cochituate  Road,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701,  or  call  (617) 
879-0700,  ext.  584. 
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►  TELETOONS  —  By  Phil  Frank 


Ultatech  Corp. 

Communications 

Manager 


Perhaps  some  of  the  fault  is  with 
the  minicomputer  manufacturers. 
If  personal  computer  users  have 
never  heard  of  minicomputer  solu¬ 
tions,  whose  fault  is  that? 

Granted,  the  marketing  of  mini¬ 
computers  in  the  recent  past  has 
n  as  departmental  processors, 
ith  links  to  the  corporate  main- 
ame  at  the  home  office.  But  today 
is  more  likely  that  a  department 
as  a  pioneering  individual  who 
as  entered  the  world  of  personal 
computers  and  acts  as  a  microcom¬ 
puter  advocate. 

This  person’s  enthusiasm  slowly 
penetrates  the  office  until  there  are 
a  handful  of  personal  computers 
sitting  in  the  manager’s  office  that 
are  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
corporation.  Now  the  push  is  on  to 
connect  all  of  those  personal  com¬ 
puters. 

Strangely  enough,  this  pioneer’s 
secretary  is  often  sitting  right  out¬ 
side  his  door  with  a  terminal  con¬ 
nected  to  a  minicomputer  for  word 
processing,  telexing,  IBM  emulation 
and  a  variety  of  other  applications. 
The  personal  computer  user  never 
stops  thinking  of  his  computer  as  a 
special  case  requiring  a  special  so¬ 
lution. 

Unfortunately,  personal  comput¬ 
ers  networked  together  never  ex¬ 


ceed  the  sum  of  their  parts  —  they 
are  still  a  bunch  of  personal  com¬ 
puters. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  mini¬ 
computers,  however.  They  all  have 
true  multitasking  and  background 
processing,  which  means  that  the 
user  doesn’t  have  to  tie  down  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  or  workstation  to 
run  a  program  or  procedure.  The 
top-end  personal  computer  local 
network  can,  in  some  cases,  do 
much  the  same  thing,  and  that  is 
entirely  the  point. 

As  if  this  isn’t  enough,  the  latest 
announcements  of  “diskless  per¬ 
sonal  computers”  astound  people 
familiar  with  minis.  The  whole  idea 
is  to  maintain  “central  control” 
over  the  storage  and  location  of 
data  on  the  network.  But  what  is  a 
diskless  personal  computer  but  an 
intelligent  workstation  on  a  mini¬ 
computer?  This  is  just  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  convergent  movement 
in  both  fields. 

The  point  is  that  by  narrowly 
looking  at  the  problem  of  connect¬ 
ing  personal  computers  as  one  that 
only  personal  computer  local-area 
nets  can  solve,  users  are  in  danger 
of  shortchanging  themselves  in 
terms  of  raw  computer  power,  cost 
effectiveness,  and  future  growth 
and  expansion. 


Opinions 


REQUEST  FOR  PROPOSAL 


MICHAEL  SCHUMER 

Avoiding 
growing  pains 


The  request  for  proposal 
(RFP)  is  an  opportunity  for  tele¬ 
communications  managers  to 
“seize  the  high  ground”  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  business  relationship 
with  private  branch  exchange 
vendors.  Although  most  telecom¬ 
munications  managers  are  cost- 
conscious  when  buying  a  new 
PBX,  they  often  overlook  the  po¬ 
tentially  higher  costs  of  subse¬ 
quent  add-ons. 

There  are  two  major  parts  to  a 
PBX  RFP:  the  technical  evalua¬ 
tion  of  systems  architecture,  fea¬ 
ture  sets  and  so  on;  and  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  of  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions.  Both  are  critical. 
Consequently,  payment  sched¬ 
ules,  personnel  approval,  labor 
arrangements  and  critical  dates 
are  as  important  as  evaluating 
responses  to  feature  sets. 

The  first  section  of  the  RFP 
should  itemize  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  requirements  of  the  custom¬ 
er,  such  as  dates  for  system  cut¬ 
over,  bidders’  conference  and 
proposal  submission.  It  should 
also  provide  a  format  for  vendor 
responses.  In  other  words,  ven¬ 
dors  should  be  told  that  the  for¬ 
mat  of  their  responses  must  mir¬ 
ror  the  format  of  the  RFP.  Users 
should  include  a  statement  say¬ 
ing  that  bids  that  don’t  follow 
the  mandatory  format  will  not  be 
considered. 

A  uniform  format  is  especially 
pertinent  to  the  portion  of  the 
RFP  that  outlines  the  technology 
so  that  the  communications  man¬ 
ager  can  compare  apples  with 

Schumer  is  vice-president  and 
director  of  telecommunications 
research  advisory  and  strategic 
planning  services  for  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.,  an  information  in¬ 
dustry  research  firm  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


In  the  Nov.  24  issue  of  Net¬ 
work  World,  the  concluding  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  columns  “Pirates  or 
Robin  Hoods”  by  Kate  Hedges 
and  “Before  Disaster  Strikes” 
by  Rex  Hollaway  were  inadver¬ 
tently  omitted.  Complete  copies 
of  these  columns  are  available 
by  writing  to  Cheryl  Tynan, 
Network  World,  Box  9171,  375 
Cochituate  Road,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701,  or  by  calling  (617) 
879-0700,  ext.  345.  Network 
World  regrets  any  confusion 
that  this  omission  may  have 
caused. 


apples  when  evaluating  the  bids. 
Users  should  include  a  passage, 
commonly  known  as  the  “bridge 
section,”  stating  that  a  response 
to  the  RFP  constitutes  an  offer 
to  do  business,  and  that  the  re¬ 
sponse  will  be  considered  part  of 
the  contract,  subject  to  amend¬ 
ments  by  the  customer.  The  com¬ 
munications  manager  can  use  the 
bridge  section  to  gain  control  of 
several  critical  areas,  such  as 
payment,  labor,  deadlines  and 
management. 

The  highly  competitive  PBX 
market  enables  communications 
managers  to  write  tough  RFPs 
that  assure  not  only  the  basic  re¬ 
quirements  but  also  a  competi¬ 
tive  price.  The  ongoing  costs  of 
maintenance  and  administration 
are  often  folded  into  cash-flow 
analyses.  However,  the  ongoing 
costs  of  purchasing  and  install¬ 
ing  add-on  equipment  are  some¬ 
times  ignored.  If  not  properly  ad¬ 
dressed,  these  costs  can  negate 
and  swamp  any  savings  from  the 
initial  purchase. 

The  research  of  Gartner  Group 
shows  that  PBXs  turn  over  an 
average  of  once  every  eight 
years.  Therefore,  new  PBX  lines 
in  any  year  equal  about  12.5%  of 
the  installed  base. 

The  typical  PBX  grows  in  add¬ 
on  equipment,  upgrades  and  so 
on  by  about  5%  per  year.  Thus, 
additions  are  about  5%  of  the  in¬ 
stalled  base.  In  supplied  lines, 
growth  of  the  PBX  is  about  29% 
of  the  PBX  shipments  each  year. 

In  the  area  of  pricing,  howev¬ 
er,  the  effect  of  growth  is  even 
more  pronounced.  New  PBXs  are 
discounted  an  average  of  25%  off 
list  price.  At  the  same  time,  sub¬ 
sequent  parts,  whether  for  main¬ 
tenance  or  growth,  are  priced  an 
average  of  25%,  and  often  more, 
above  list  price.  The  result  is 
that  add-ons  account  for  about 
40%  of  PBX  vendor  revenue. 

Users  can  reach  several  impor¬ 
tant  conclusions  from  this  analy¬ 
sis.  First,  because  PBX  vendors 
are  feeling  a  profit  squeeze,  and 
because  add-on  pricing  is  barely 
visible  to  users  because  it  is 
spread  out  over  a  number  of 
years,  vendors  will  cut  initial 
prices  and  raise  add-on  prices. 
Gartner  Group  predicts  that  this 
trend  will  continue  and  that  ven¬ 
dors  will  try  to  “give  away  the 
razors  to  make  money  on  the 
blades.”  In  addition,  users  can 
expect  that  installation  prices 
for  add-ons  will  rise. 

See  RFP  page  39 


Calling  all  communications  users:  What’s 
hot  in  the  industry?  Share  your  knowledge 
with  other  communications  users.  Network 
World  is  soliciting  feature  articles  on  wireless 
local-area  networks,  telecommunications 
tariffs  and  cellular  radio  networks. 

Send  proposals  for  user-oriented  articles  on 
these  and  other  timely  communications  topics 
to  Steve  Moore,  features  editor,  Network 
World,  Box  9171,  375  Cochituate  Road, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701,  or  call  (617)  879- 
0700,  ext.  584. 


Levi  Strauss’  Gevenie  Delsol 
As  director  of  corporate  business 
communications  for  Levi  Strauss  &  Co., 
Gevenie  Delsol  relies  on  her  sense  of 
humor  and  her  sales  experience  at  Pacific 
Bell  to  solve  telecommunications 
problems  confronting  the  $2.7  billion 
jeans  giant.  Delsol  attributes  her  success 
in  getting  projects  approved  to  knowing 
how  to  sell  top  management  —  and  users 
—  on  telecommunications  solutions. 

This  page. 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


As  a  fifth  generation  San  Fran¬ 
ciscan  herself,  it  seems  fitting  that 
Gevenie  Delsol  should  be  employed 
by  one  of  the  city’s  oldest  business¬ 
es:  jeans  maker  Levi  Strauss  &  Co. 
Bavarian  immigrant  Levi  Strauss 
made  and  sold  his  first  pair  of  jeans 
in  San  Francisco  in  1853.  Today, 
Delsol  directs  communications  for  a 
company  whose  sales  this  year  are 
estimated  at  $2.7  billion. 

Delsol’s  sense  of  humor  and  sales 
experience  have  been  allies  in  her 
career,  and  are  tools  she  uses  daily 
in  her  position  as  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  business  communications.  Hu¬ 
mor  helps  Delsol  maintain  her  per¬ 
spective  in  an  industry  in  which 
increasing  complexity  is  making 
many  communications  managers’ 
lives  miserable.  Her  hearty  laugh 
punctuates  her  sentences,  balanc¬ 
ing  her  no-nonsense  business  style. 


Department  marketing 

Eleven  years  in  sales  at  Pacific 
Bell  gave  Delsol  the  skills  to  win 
upper  management’s  approval  for 
projects  and  to  maintain  high  visi¬ 
bility  for  her  group.  Her  experience 
selling  to  major  accounts  also  pro¬ 
vided  her  insight  into  solving  a 
range  of  telecommunications  prob¬ 
lems  and,  importantly,  dealing 
with  vendors. 

“A  major  portion  of  my  time  now 
is  spent  in  selling  the  department 
—  what  we’re  doing,  what  we’ve 
done  and  justifying  what  we  didn’t 
do. 

“We’re  here  more  as  a  consulting 
and  marketing  group  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  We’re  a  utility,  basical¬ 
ly.  A  utility  doesn’t  succeed  unless 
people  come  to  you,”  says  Delsol. 

Making  presentations  is  one  way 
Delsol  maintains  visibility  for  her 
department.  “[Recently],  I  present¬ 
ed  my  three-year  business  plan  to 
See  Delsol  page  34 


Mixed-object  architecture  reaches  higher 
than  ISDN 

In  the  future,  mixed-object  architecture 
(MOA)  may  accomplish  at  the  application 
level  what  ISDN  aims  to  accomplish  at 
the  transmission  level:  integration  of 
information  types  as  diverse  as  voice, 
text,  data  and  video.  MOA  will  enable  a 
complex  integrated  bit  stream  to  be 
resolved  into  its  separate  yet  related 
components  by  a  single  application 
program. 

Page  one. 
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Please  answer  ALL  QUESTIONS,  sign  and  date  the  card. 

Free  subscriptions  will  be  accepted  only  from  individuals  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  with 
active  professional  or  managerial  responsibilities  in  communications.  The  publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  limit  the  number  of  free  subscriptions  accepted  in  any  business 
category.  To  qualify,  you  must  answer  all  the  questions  below  completely,  sign  and 

date  thla  form. 

If  address  has  changed,  attach  mailing  label  with  old  address  here. 

□  Address  Change  □  New  subscription 
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Is  the  above  your  home  address?  □  Yes  □  No 
I  wlah  to  receive  a  subscription  to  Network  World:  □  Yes  □  No 

Signature _ . _ 

Title  _ _ Date _ 

Business  Phone  ( _ ) _ 

PLEASE  ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS,  SIGN  AND  DATE  THE  CARD. 

IMy  primary  areas  of  activity.  (Circle  ONE  only) 

I  am  involved  in  evaluating  communications  (data,  voice  and/or  image)  products 
and  services: 

1 .  for  use  within  my  own  company /organization 
2.  for  resale  to  other  companies/organizations 
3.  Both 

4.  Other  (explain) _ 

m  For  communications,  my  primary  responsibility  is:  (Circle  ONE  only) 

B  1.  Data  Communications 

I  ■ I  2.  Voice  Communications 

■  3.  Both 

4.  Other  (explain)  _ 

Circle  only  the  ONE  title  classification  which  most  applies  to  you. 
any  Management 

1 1.  Chairman,  Pres.,  Owner,  Cen.  Mgr.,  Partner,  Director,  CEO,  VP,  Dir.  Head  of 
Finance,  Admin.  Procurement 
Communications  Management 

Data  Communications 
2 1 .  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Data  Communications,  including  Networks, 
Engineering,  Design,  R&D,  Application  Development 
22.  Supervisory/Staff: 

Supervisor,  Head:  Networking,  Design,  Analysis,  Engineering,  R&D, 
Applications,  Services 
Telecomm  unica  tions 
31.  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Telecomm.,  Voice  Comm.,  including  Networks. 
Engineering,  Design,  R&D,  Application  Development 
32.  Supervisory/Staff:  Supervisor,  Head:  Networks,  Design,  Analysis,  Engineering, 
R&D,  Applications  Services 

Factory  Communications 
41.  Management 
42.  Supervisory/Staff 
MIS/Data  Processing 

51.  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  MIS/DP,  Systems  Application  Development, 
Operations,  Office  Automation 

52.  Supervisory /Staff:  Supervisor,  Head  of  Systems  Design,  Analysis  Applications 
Others 
75.  Consultant 
80.  Educator 
85.  Financial  Analyst 
90.  Marketing/Sales 

95.  Other  _ 


Job  Function 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  your  functional  involvement  with 
communications  (data,  voice,  and  /or  video)  products?  (Circle  ONE  only! 
Corporate 

1.  Business  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 
Communications  Svstem/Network 

2.  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 

3.  Implementation  and/or  Operation 

4.  Other _ 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  the  primary  business  activity  of  your 
organization  at  this  location?  (Circle  ONE  only) 

Consultants 

1 1.  DP/Communications  Consulting  Services 

12.  Consulting  Services  (except  DP/  Communications) 

End  Users 

13.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer/communications) 

22.  Finance/Banking/Insurance/Real  Estate 

23.  Education 

24.  Medicine/Law 

25.  Wholesale/Retail  Trade 

26.  Public  Utility/Transportation 

27.  Mining/  Construction/  Petroleum  Refining/  Agriculture/  Forestry 

28.  Business  Services  (excluding  DP/Communications) 

29.  Government:  Federal 

30.  Government:  State/Local 

Vendors 

41.  Carrier:  including  AT&T,  BOCs,  Independent  Telcos,  Public  Data  Networks, 
International  Records  Carriers 

42.  Interconnect 

43.  Manufacturer  Computer/Communications  Equipment 

44.  Value  Added  Reseller  (VAR),  Systems  House,  Systems  Integrator 

45.  Distributor 

46.  DP/Communications  Services  (excluding  consulting) 

95.  Other _ 

1  In  which  ways  do  you  typically  become  involved  in  acquiring  communication 
I  products  (data,  voice,  and/or  video)  and  services?  (Circle  ALL  that  apply) 

|  1.  Recommend/Specify 

2.  Identify/Evaluate  Potential  Vendors 

3.  Approve  the  Acquisition 

4.  None  of  the  Above 


Check  ALL  that  apply  in  columns  A  and  B. 

I  am  personally  involved  in  the  acquisition  process  (specification,  selection, 
approval)  for  the  following  products  and  services: 

These  products  and  services  are  presently  in  use  at  this  location: 


A  B  Product/Services 
Computers 
01 .  □  □  Micros 
02.  □  □  Minis 
03.  □  □  Mainframes 

34.  □  □  Printers 
Data  Communications 

04.  □  □  Communications  Processors 

05.  □  □  Comm. /Networks  Software 

06.  □  □  Digital  Switching  Equipment 

07.  □  □  Facsimile 

08.  □  □  Modems 

09.  □  □  Multiplexers 

10.  □  □  Protocol  Converters 

11.0  □  Network  Mgmt.  &  Control 

12.  □  □  Test  Equipment 

13.  □  □  3270  Controllers 

35.  □  □  Intelligent  Terminals 

Telecommunications 

14.  □  □  PBXs 

15.  □  □  Key  Systems 

16.  □  □  Central  Office  Equipment 

17.  □  □  Integrated  Voice/Data 

Terminals 


1  Estimated  value  of  communications  systems,  equipment  and  services: 

A.  which  you  helped  specify,  recommend  or  approve  in  last  12  months? 
(Check  only  ONE  in  column  A.) 

B.  which  you  plan  to  specify, recommend  or  approve  in  next  12  months? 
(Check  only  ONE  in  column  B.) 


A  B  Product/Services 
Transmission/Network  Services  Equipment 

18.  □  □  Microwave 

19.  □  □  Satellite  Earth  Stations 

20.  □  □  Local  Area  Networks 

21.  □  □  Wide  Area  Networks 

22.  □  □  Packet  Switching  Equipment 

23.  □  □  Fiber  Optic  Equipment 
36.  □  □  T1 
Communications  Services 

24.  □  □  Packet  Switching  Services 

25.  □  □  Cellular  Mobile  Radio  Services 

26.  □  □  Electronic  Mail 

27.  □  □  Enhanced  Services 

28.  □  □  Centrex 

29.  □  □  Long  Haul  Services 

30.  □  □  BOC  Services 

31.  □  □  Independent  Telco  Services 
Other 

32.  □  □ 

33.  □  □ 


Factory  Communications 
Online  Data  Bases 


A  B 
1.  □  □ 
2.  □  □ 

3.  □  □ 

4.  □  □ 

5.  □  □ 


$10  million  and  over 
$5  million  -  $9.9  million 
$1  million  -  $4.9  million 
$500,000  -  $999,999 
$250,000  -  $499,999 


$100,000-  $249,999 
$50,000  -  $99,999 
Under  $50,000 
Don't  Know 


|  Estimated  gross  annual  revenues  for  your  entire  company/institution: 
i,  (Circle  ONE  only) 


1 .  Over  $1  billion 

2.  $500  million  to  $1  billion 

3.  $100  million  to  $499.9  million 


4.  $50  million  to  $99.9  million 

5.  $10  million  to  $49.9  million 

6.  $5  million  to  $9.9  million 

7.  under  $5  million 


|  Estimated  number  of  total  employees  at  this  location: 

(Circle  ONE  only) 

I  1.  Over  5,000  3.500  -  999  5.100  -  249  7.20  -  49 

2.1,000  -  4,999  4.250-  499  6.50-  99  8.1-19 
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FOLD  HERE  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


STOP.  Did  you  do  the  following: 

1.  Supply  old  and  new  address  if  address  has  changed 

2.  Answer  all  questions 

3.  Sign  and  date  form 

Enclosed  is  my: 

□  Address  change. 

□  New  subscription  request. 


THANK  rOL. 


NetworkWorld 
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Delsol  from  page  32 
the  chief  operating  officer,  show¬ 
ing  how  telecommunications  inter¬ 
acts  with  and  supports  all  the  plans 
of  the  applications  groups  and  the 
business  units,  how  we  have  to  be 
the  foundation  for  those  groups  to 
succeed,”  says  Delsol. 

“I  think  sales  training  is  invalu¬ 
able  for  a  manager  in  telecommuni¬ 
cations  today  —  in  any  job,  really. 
That’s  all  you’re  doing.  You  can’t 
go  in  and  present  a  technical  [pro¬ 
posal]  to  the  chairman  of  the  board 
or  the  president  of  the  company. 
Their  eyes  glaze  over.  ‘Why  should 
I  spend  $3  million  on  this?’  ”  she 
says  in  imitation  of  a  dazed  execu¬ 
tive,  and  laughs. 

‘‘You’ve  got  to  put  it  in  terms 
they  understand  and  relate  it  to 
them  personally.  That’s  partially 
why  we’ve  done  so  much  here  and 
gotten  so  many  things  through,” 
she  adds.  Delsol  also  demands  that 
her  staff  have  good  interpersonal 
skills.  “That’s  one  of  the  criteria  I 
have  when  I  hire  people:  the  ability 
to  work  well  with  other  people  and 


HI  think  sales 
training  is 
invaluable  for 
a  manager 
today  —  in 
any  job, 
really.  V 


to  communicate  your  ideas,  as  well 
as  to  listen,  is  crucial.” 

Delsol  meets  regularly  with  key 
managers  throughout  the  company 
to  ensure  that  she  knows  their 
needs.  “I’ve  built  a  very  strong  rap¬ 
port  with  most  of  the  people  [man¬ 
agers  in  the  various  business 
groups],  so  they  don’t  feel  we’re  a 
roadblock.  As  a  customer-service 
type  group,  I  feel  a  crucial  part  of 
my  job  is  to  maintain  an  overview 
of  what’s  happening  between  all 
the  groups.  I  have  to  have  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what’s  happening 
all  the  time.  Things  happen  too 
quickly  and  can  go  bad  very  fast,” 
Delsol  says. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  Delsol  be¬ 
gan  her  career  in  telecommunica¬ 
tions  almost  by  mistake.  “I  started 
at  Pacific  Bell  as  a  marketing  rep 
just  to  earn  some  money  to  go  to  Eu¬ 
rope,”  she  laughs.  She  did  go  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  came  back  to  Pacific  Bell 
and  worked  her  way  up  first  to  the 
position  of  outside  account  execu¬ 
tive,  then  to  handling  major  ac¬ 
counts.  In  this  position,  she  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  needs  assessment, 
recommending  systems  and  coordi¬ 
nating  the  team  for  installation  of 
the  system,  with  full  accountabil¬ 
ity  on  an  account,  she  says. 

Six  years  ago  she  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  Levi  Strauss  and  of¬ 
fered  the  job  of  communications  en¬ 
gineer.  She  accepted  the  position 
and  within  six  months  was  made 
manager  of  operations.  In  1984,  she 


was  named  manager  of  business 
communications  and  put  in  charge 
of  voice  and  data  communications 
as  well  as  messaging. 

Gaining  directorship 

This  past  July,  Delsol  was  named 
a  director  and  her  group  of  20  was 
moved  out  from  under  the  MIS  de¬ 
partment  and  made  a  separate  cor¬ 
porate  entity.  Today,  Delsol  is  on 
par  with  the  director  of  corporate 
information  processing,  to  whom 
she  used  to  report.  She  and  her 
counterpart  in  computing  both  re¬ 
port  to  the  vice-president  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems,  who  reports  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  chief  operating 
officer. 

Delsol  sees  this  restructuring  as 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  strate¬ 


gic  role  communications  plays  for 
the  company.  “Within  the  last  year 
there’s  been  a  much  stronger 
awareness  of  telecommunications 
as  vital  for  doing  business.  The 
company  is  committed  very  strong¬ 
ly  to  a  lot  of  major  communications 
efforts,”  says  Delsol. 

Already  in  place  is  an  800  num¬ 
ber  that  allows  retailers  to  order 
merchandise  directly,  rather  than 
wait  for  a  salesman  to  call  on  them. 
A  project  in  the  works  will  provide 
electronic  document  interchange 
between  the  company  and  its  re¬ 
tailers.  “If  we  can  gain  the  entry 
with  our  retailers,  then  we  present 
them  with  a  package  that  makes  it 
easy  to  do  business  with  us.  There 
are  a  number  of  different  tools 
we’re  developing  —  these  are  val¬ 


ue-added  things,”  says  Delsol. 

A  major  project  underway  in¬ 
volves  the  expansion  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  data  network.  Levi  Strauss’ 
far-flung  operation  includes  a  mix 
of  distribution,  manufacturing  and 
sales  offices  across  the  United 
States  and  in  approximately  70 
countries.  Communications  strate¬ 
gy  and  management  of  these  sites  is 
centralized,  says  Delsol. 

Currently,  most  data  communi¬ 
cations  applications  are  batch-ori¬ 
ented.  The  key  application,  the  or¬ 
der  management  system  used  by 
the  sales  force,  is  now  run  under 
General  Electric  Information  Ser¬ 
vices  Co.  Levi  Strauss  wants  to 
take  this  application  in-house  do¬ 
mestically,  and  is  now  writing  its 
own  order  management  system  as 


IBM’s  new  2,400  bps  PC  Modems 

give  you  an  easy  choice: 
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Either  way,  you  can’t  go  wrong. 

With  IBM’s  new  modems  and  a  personal 
computer  you  can  tap  into  information  at  a 
very  impressive  2,400  bits  per  second  (bps). 

That  translates  into  a  binary  file  transfer 
speed  of  nearly  13  K  characters  per  minute — 
or  over  six  pages  worth.  Now  imagine  the  im¬ 
pact  that  can  have  on  your  long  distance  tele¬ 
phone  bill. 

But  these  new  modems  aren’t  just  fast, 
they’re  also  versatile.  They  can  both  send  and 
receive  data  asynchronously  at  speeds  rang¬ 
ing  from  2,400  bps  down  to  75  bps. 

Both  modems  are  compatible  with  the  pop¬ 
ular  “AT”  command  set,  as  well  as  the  IBM 
command  set.  And  they  have  been  tested  for 
compatibility  with  leading  PC  communications 
software  such  as  Crosstalk™  XVI,  Microsoft® 
Access,  Kermit,  Smartcom®  and  Smartcom  II? 
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an  on-line  application. 

“This  new  system  requires  a 
great  deal  more  data  exchange  and 
information  flow,  and  that  volume 
means  there’s  going  to  be  a  radical 
change  in  the  network  next  year,” 
says  Delsol.  Currently,  the  domes¬ 
tic  data  network  includes  eight 
leased  circuits  going  out  in  a  star  to 
the  company’s  distribution  centers 
and  several  sales  offices. 

“What  we’re  going  to  do  is  pro¬ 
vide  leased-line  connectivity  to  ev¬ 
ery  Levi  location.  It’s  dial-up  pri¬ 
marily  now,”  says  Delsol.  The 
dial-up  traffic  includes  more  than 
300  sales  people  with  personal 
computers  who  use  Telenet’s  X.25 
network  to  tie  into  the  home  office. 
Levi  Strauss  also  uses  Telenet  to  tie 
its  international  locations  to  each 


other,  as  well  as  to  link  them  to  cor¬ 
porate  headquarters. 

The  move  to  leased  lines  could 
prove  problematic,  however.  “Ev¬ 
eryone  wants  you  off  leased  lines. 


But  you’ve  got  a  conflict  between 
SNA,  which  wants  leased  lines,  and 
AT&T,  which  wants  you  to  go  with 
Software-Defined  Network,”  says 
Delsol.  She  doesn’t  know  yet 


U Working  with  vendors  to  get  them  to 
perform  up  to  the  standards  we  set  is 
an  ongoing  task.  There's  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  at  Levi  on  quality ,  and 
it's  hard  to  find  vendors  who  have 
that  same  emphasis.  )) 
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The  Automatic  Modems 

These  modems  feature 
Automatic  Adaptive  Equaliza¬ 
tion  at  2,400  and  1,200  bps — 
which  means  they  will  continu¬ 
ously  fine-tune  themselves  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  changes  and  noises  on  the 
telephone  line.  The  result  is,  you  can  re¬ 
ceive  data  over  a  wider  range  of  telephone 
line  conditions. 

Both  modems  also  feature  automatic  or 
manual  answering  and  dialing.  They’ll  auto¬ 
matically  switch  to  pulse  dialing  if  tone  dial¬ 
ing  doesn’t  work.  They  have  automatic 
redialing.  And  once  a  connection  is  made, 
automatic  speed  detection.  They  also  have 
automatic  detection  of  a  voice  or  a  failed  call. 

A  Modem  with  a  Memory  of  Its  Own 
The  stand-alone  IBM  5842  2,400  bps 
Modem  offers  some  additional  features.  It 
can  also  send  and  receive  data  synchronously 
at  speeds  of  2,400  bps  or  1,200  bps.  You’ll 
find  extensive  “Help”  menus.  A  dial  direc¬ 
tory  for  20  phone  numbers.  A  log-on  direc¬ 
tory  for  five  log-on  sequences.  A  built-in 
pattern  generator  for  self  testing.  Diagnostics 
implemented  from  the  front  panel  as  well  as 
from  the  computer  keyboard.  And  a  com¬ 
plete  array  of  LED  Status  Indicators  to  give 
you  a  quick  visual  check  on  what’s  happening. 


Internal. 

The  IBM 

Personal  Computer 
2,400  bps  Modem. 

Which  One  Is  for  You? 

The  internal  IBM  Personal 
Computer  2,400  bps  Modem  is  de¬ 
signed  to  occupy  a  half  slot  in  the  ] 

IBM  PC,  XT,  AT  and  3270  PC.  I 

The  stand-alone  IBM  5842  2,400 
bps  Modem  is  compatible  with  all  models 
of  IBM  Personal  Computers.  And,  in  addition 
to  the  features  mentioned  above  and  its 
internal  power  supply,  the  significant 
difference  is  that  a  stand-alone  modem  can 
be  moved  from  PC  to  PC  more  easily  than 
an  internal  modem. 

If  you  feel  that  2,400  bps  is  more  modem 
than  you  need,  we  also  offer  the  stand-alone 
IBM  5841 1,200  bps  Modem,  and  the  internal 
IBM  Personal  Computer  1,200  bps  Modem. 

For  the  Authorized  IBM  PC  Dealer  nearest 
you — or  for  free  literature  on  the  IBM  family  of 
PC  Modems — call  1 800  IBM-2468,  Ext.  596/EM 
Or  you  can  contact  your  ^  TTL  ^E,iSFg 

IBM  marketing  representative. 


Crosstalk  is  a  trademark  of  Microstuff,  Inc.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corp. 
Smartcom  and  Smartcom  II  are  registered  trademarks  of  Hayes  Microcomputer  Products,  Inc. 


whether  going  with  a  software-de¬ 
fined  network  will  affect  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  data  transmission:  “If  what 
AT&T  says  is  right,  it  shouldn’t.” 

Vigilance  in  vendor  relations 

That  “if”  reflects  the  basic  skep¬ 
ticism  that  pervades  Delsol’s  deal¬ 
ings  with  vendors.  Getting  vendors 
to  meet  their  commitments,  says 
Delsol,  is  the  greatest  challenge  she 
faces  in  her  job.  “Working  with 
vendors  to  get  them  to  perform  up 
to  the  standards  we  set  is  an  ongo¬ 
ing,  never-ending  task.  There’s  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  at  Levi  on 
quality  and  on  doing  the  job  right 
the  first  time,  and  it’s  hard  to  find 
vendors  who  have  that  same  em¬ 
phasis. 

“No  one’s  exempt”  from  this 
charge,  says  Delsol.  Not  even 
AT&T,  Levi  Strauss’  stated  vendor 
of  choice  for  networking  and  com¬ 
munications,  nor  IBM,  the  key  com¬ 
puter  vendor  for  Levi  Strauss  do¬ 
mestically.  Delsol  has  discovered 
that  buying  big-ticket  items,  such 
as  a  private  branch  exchange  for 
the  corporate  headquarters,  often 
brings  out  the  worst  in  vendors. 

She  admits  that  vendors  have 
tried  to  go  around  her  by  talking  di¬ 
rectly  to  her  boss.  “It  doesn’t  hap¬ 
pen  as  much  as  it  used  to.  It’s  usual¬ 
ly  because  there’s  such  a  large 
dollar  investment  that  it  makes  it 
worth  their  while  to  try.  If  I  was  a 
salesperson,  I  would  probably  do 
the  same  thing,”  she  says. 

Even  though  she  understands 
why  salespeople  use  this  strategy, 
that  doesn’t  mean  she  likes  it.  “You 
don’t  take  it  personally;  salespeo¬ 
ple  aren’t  doing  that  to  get  you,  al¬ 
though  they  will  attack  you  per¬ 
sonally  sometimes,”  Delsol  says. 
“And  you  can’t  get  defensive  about 
your  position;  it  may  be  right,  it 
may  be  wrong.  No  one’s  perfect.” 

She’s  dubbed  her  strategy  for 
handling  this  situation  “the  early 
warning  system.”  Delsol  warns  her 
management  at  the  outset  of  the 
bidding  process  that  a  vendor 
might  try  to  make  an  end  run 
around  her.  “As  a  manager,  you 
don’t  want  to  be  surprised.  My 
manager  doesn’t  want  to  be  sur¬ 
prised,  I  don’t  want  to  be  surprised. 
As  we  work  our  way  through  a  pro¬ 
ject,  I  say  ‘OK,  we’ve  excluded  this 
vendor,  these  are  my  reasons.’  If 
my  manager  knows  what’s  going  on 
all  the  way  along  the  line,  there’s 
no  problem,”  says  Delsol. 

As  for  her  own  management 
style,  Delsol  says  she  practices  an 
open  door  policy.  “Being  available 
and  listening”  are  key,  she  says. 
“And  having  a  sense  of  humor 
helps  a  lot.” 

Delsol  also  says  she  sets  high 
standards  for  herself  and  her  staff. 
“I  put  a  lot  of  effort  into  communi¬ 
cating  to  the  department  what  I  ex¬ 
pect  and  the  quality  I  expect.  I 
think  people  work  better  that  way. 
We  work  hard,  but  I  try  to  reward 
the  staff.  That  acknowledgement  is 
not  necessarily  a  promotion  or 
money;  there  are  a  lot  of  ways  of 
making  people  feel  recognized.” 

A  member  of  the  International 
Communications  Association  and 
the  Network  Users  Association, 
Delsol  encourages  her  man- 
See  Delsol  page  36 
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Delsol  from  page  35 
agers  to  attend  users  group 
meetings,  including  those 
for  the  AT&T  System  85 
and  Telenet.  “I’m  not  sure 
how  much  good  informa¬ 
tion  you  get  out  of  the  ven¬ 
dor  from  those  meetings, 
but  I  think  that  interaction 
and  sharing  between  users 
is  invaluable,”  she  says. 

Her  staff  has  remained 
relatively  stable,  but  when 
she  does  need  to  hire  some¬ 


one,  Delsol  usually  picks 
someone  she  or  one  of  her 
managers  knows,  usually 
someone  with  a  communica¬ 


tions  background  from  an¬ 
other  company  or  from  the 
Bell  system.  However,  she 
has  brought  several  people 


from  other  parts  of  the 
company  into  the  opera¬ 
tions  group  on  the  voice 
side  and  trained  them. 


“This  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  although  it  takes 
more  work  to  do  that,”  Del¬ 
sol  says.  In  general,  she 
tries  to  have  staff  members 
attend  at  least  three  train¬ 
ing  sessions  a  year,  offered 
by  vendors  or  outside 
firms. 

Gender  roadblocks  falling 

Being  a  woman  in  the 
telecommunications  indus¬ 
try  has  created  obstacles 
for  Delsol,  although  atti¬ 
tudes  have  changed  consid¬ 
erably  from  when  she  start¬ 
ed  out  in  the  business,  she 
says.  “When  I  was  first  in 
sales  at  Pacific,  I  would 
come  up  against  resistance 
a  lot  because  there  weren’t 
many  women  in  sales  at  the 
time.  You’d  run  into  ‘old 
boys’  out  at  a  plant  at  an 
airplane  company  or  some¬ 
where  you  were  trying  to 
sell  and  [the  attitude  would 
be]  ‘go  away  little  girl,  you 
bother  me,’  ”  she  says  with 
a  laugh. 

“In  the  computer  area, 
too,  there  haven’t  been 
many  women  at  all.”  It’s 
difficult  for  some  of  the 
computer  vendors  to  accept 
the  fact  that  there  are  now 
women  in  management  po¬ 
sitions,  she  says. 

Although  Levi  Strauss  as 
a  company  is  open  to  wom¬ 
en  in  technical  positions, 
Delsol  says  she  still  occa- 
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vendor  is 
obnoxious , 
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sionally  runs  into  a  vendor 
that  is  not.  Her  response?  “I 
won’t  deal  with  them.  I’m 
not  shy.  If  I  think  the  ven¬ 
dor  [sales  person]  is  obnox¬ 
ious  or  way  out  of  line,  I 
have  no  problem  calling  his 
boss  about  it.  [That  sales 
person]  is  representing 
their  company  out  here.  If 
that’s  the  kind  of  represen¬ 
tation  the  company  wants, 
that’s  their  choice.  But  my 
choice  is  not  to  do  business 
with  them.” 

Being  an  effective  tele¬ 
communications  manager  is 
a  combination  of  demon¬ 
strating  your  abilities  and 
selling  yourself,  says  Del¬ 
sol.  It’s  a  formula  that  has 
certainly  worked  for  her.O 


UI  ’ m  not  sure  how  much  information  you  get 
out  of  the  vendor  from  meetings ,  but  I  think 
interaction  between  users  is  invaluable.  Jy 
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Orchestrate  Your  Digital  Network 

Reliable  introduces  the  T-Streamer 
EDSX.  T-Streamer  is  a  micropro¬ 
cessor  controlled  digital  cross 
connect  system  for  DS1  transmis¬ 
sion.  Among  its  chorus  of  benefits 
are  remote  test  access,  network 
rearrangement,  and  service 
restoration. 

State  of  the  art  switching,  non¬ 
volatile  memory,  and  the  support 
of  a  long-term  telecommunications 
supplier  are  standard  features  in 
every  T-Streamer. 

Call  for  more  information  today. 

See  how  T-Streamer  can  direct 
your  digital  network  in  harmony! 
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Continued  from  page  1 

form,  it  doesn’t  do  anything  for  users  at 
the  application  level. 

What  leading-edge  users  dream  of  is 
the  capability  to  blend  any  desired  com¬ 
bination  of  information  types  within  a 
single  structure  or  file.  The  most  promis¬ 
ing  method  of  answering  that  need  is 
known  to  software  developers  as  mixed- 
object  architecture  (MOA).  This  applica¬ 
tion-level  architecture,  also  referred  to 
as  multiple-object  architecture  or  gener¬ 
alized  data  stream  architecture,  tackles 
the  integration  problem  by  providing  a 
unified  concept  for  standard  software 
design. 

The  ultimate  benefit  of  MOA  for  users 
will  be  the  development  of  integrated 
application  software  that  supports  un¬ 
precedented  functional  —  as  opposed  to 
merely  technical  —  integration  of  all 
categories  of  digitized  information. 

As  MOA-based  applications  become 
available,  they  will  facilitate  organiza¬ 
tional  integration  of  formerly  separate 
corporate  departments,  such  as  telecom¬ 
munications  and  data  process¬ 
ing,  by  supporting  functional 
integration  of  all  information 
input  and  output  devices,  in¬ 
cluding  display  screens,  key¬ 
boards,  telephones  and  video 
cameras.  In  conjunction  with 
ISDN,  applications  that  utilize 
MOA  will  likely  enhance  the 
role  of  the  chief  information  officer  in 
organizations  and  influence  the  corpo¬ 
rate  information  policies  he  establishes. 

Mixing  and  matching  objects 

As  an  emerging  standard  architecture 
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for  applications  software  development, 
MOA  has  the  potential  to  erase  the  lines 
that  are  currently  drawn  between  infor¬ 
mation  systems  that  handle  “objects,” 
or  information  types,  in  proprietary 
ways.  The  objects  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance  to  users  include  voice,  text,  graph¬ 
ics,  photographic  images,  bar  codes, 
spreadsheet  data,  audio  and  video.  MOA 
provides  a  method  of  combining  those 
objects  in  an  integrated  bit-stream  that 
constitutes  a  single  file  or  document. 

The  three  basic  categories  of  data 
stream  architectures  specify  the  format 
of  data  representing  the  content  of  a 
stored  document,  the  format  of  data  for 
document  interchange  and  the  format  of 
data  for  communications  between  de¬ 
vices  on  a  network.  MOA  is  an  advanced 
document  content  architecture. 

The  primary  IBM  data  stream  archi¬ 
tectures  for  these  categories  are,  respec¬ 
tively,  Document  Content  Architecture 
(DCA),  Document  Interchange  Architec¬ 
ture  (DIA)  and  Systems  Network  Archi¬ 
tecture.  The  major  alternatives  to  IBM’s 
architectures  are  those  developed  by  the 
Consultative  Committee  on  Internation¬ 
al  Telephony  and  Telegraphy. 
The  corresponding  CCITT 
standards  for  communications 
architecture  are  a  series 
known  as  X.400,  which  covers 
the  first  two  categories,  and 
the  Open  Systems  Intercon¬ 
nect  (OSI)  architecture  in  the 
third  category. 

All  of  these  architectures  provide  a 
standard  for  developing  communica¬ 
tions  software  that  will  allow  sharing  of 
information  among  many  different 
types  of  computer  systems  in  a  network. 
In  general,  document  content  architec¬ 
tures  are  the  fundamental  integrating 
mechanisms.  They  allow  software  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  format  and  meaning  of  the 
content  of  a  document  to  be  inter¬ 
changed  in  a  network. 


A  document  content  architecture  is 
strictly  concerned  with  the  realm  of 
“format”  and  not  concerned  with  “pro¬ 
cess.”  It  does  not  dictate  in  any  way  how 
the  document  is  to  get  from  one  place  to 
another,  to  whom  it  is  to  go  and  so  on. 
For  IBM,  “process”  is  the  duty  of  DIA. 

The  goal  of  a  document  content  archi¬ 
tecture  is  to  provide  a  way  of  represent¬ 
ing  a  document  in  a  canonical,  or  stan¬ 
dard,  format  —  one  understood  by  all 
programs  that  may  be  called  upon  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  it.  For  example,  a  word  process¬ 
ing  program  that  utilizes  a  standard  doc¬ 
ument  content  architecture  is  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  having  to  understand  and 
interpret  the  files  of  dozens  of  popular 
word  processors.  It  only  has  to  be  able  to 
recognize,  interpret  and  represent  a  doc¬ 
ument  in  a  single  format. 

Each  object  type  has  unique  charac¬ 
teristics  that  determine  its  format  so 
that  it  can  be  interchanged  as  a  part  of  a 
document.  Up  until  now,  text  has  been 
the  only  object  for  which  vendors  have 
largely  adopted  a  standard  document 
content  architecture,  loosely  based  on 
IBM’s  DCA. 

One  way  of  dealing  with  other  ob¬ 
jects,  such  as  voice  or  video,  is  to  devel¬ 
op  other  document  content  architectures 

See  MOA  page  38 
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MOA  from  page  37 
for  them.  However,  a  proliferation 
of  architectures  decreases  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  minimizing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  standard  formats,  and 
doesn’t  completely  address  the 
problem  of  how  to  integrate  the  ob¬ 
jects  to  facilitate  interchange. 

MOA  is  the  complete  solution  to 
this  interchange  problem.  A  mixed 
architecture  can  be  fashioned  from 
the  strengths  of  the  existing  docu¬ 
ment  content  architectures  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  common  language  for  docu¬ 
ments  and  their  many  objects  so 
that  they  are  interpretable  on  any 
system.  MOA  provides  the  integrat¬ 
ing  framework  necessary  to  inter¬ 
mingle  and  interchange  freely  the 
spectrum  of  information  present  in 
an  organization. 

From  a  strategic  viewpoint,  MOA 
provides  an  important  link  in  the 
plan  to  bring  together  the  many  re¬ 
sources  of  an  organization.  From  a 
practical  perspective,  MOA  means 
change  —  change  in  the  sense  that 
any  MOA  standard  that  emerges 
must  be  different  from  all  of  the 
current  document  content  architec¬ 
tures,  but  similar  to  them  all. 

Therefore,  conversion  programs, 
called  transforms,  are  necessary  to 
move  MOA  documents  into  an  ex¬ 
isting  software  product  or  to  move 
existing  documents  into  an  MOA 
product.  These  programs  are  an  in¬ 
terim  solution  that  will  not  be  nec¬ 
essary  once  software  firms  build 
MOA  into  their  products  from  the 
ground  up  rather  than  adding  MOA 
capability  to  existing  products. 

MOA  by  itself  specifies  only  part 


of  the  architecture  necessary  to  de¬ 
fine  a  complete  data  stream.  A  set 
of  specialized  object  content  archi¬ 
tectures  completes  the  picture.  In 
the  past,  document  content  archi¬ 
tectures  combined  the  functions  of 
MOAs  and  object  content  architec¬ 
tures  for  each  single  object  type.  In 
the  future,  if  standards  are  agreed 
upon,  multiple  document  content 
architectures  will  be  phased  out  in 
favor  of  a  single  MOA  and  a  variety 
of  object  content  architectures. 

Impact  on  network  planning 

Because  products  that  imple¬ 
ment  MOAs  are  still  under  develop¬ 
ment  and  not  yet  available,  it  is  too 
early  for  users  to  make  specific 
preparations  for  them  as  part  of 
their  network  planning.  In  general 
terms,  the  likely  short-  and  long¬ 
term  impacts  of  the  architecture  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

■  Application  programs  based  on 
MOAs  will  accelerate  widespread 
user  acceptance  of  ISDN.  ISDN’s 
main  objectives  —  to  inhibit  fur¬ 
ther  evolution  of  separate  voice, 
data  and  video  networks  and  to 
provide  the  user  with  a  single,  sim¬ 
ple  network  interface  —  are  com¬ 
patible  with  those  of  MOA. 

■  General  document  content  archi¬ 
tecture  research  by  vendors  will  be 
phased  out  in  favor  of  MOA  re¬ 
search.  Vendors’  first  MOA-based 
products  will  focus  primarily  on  re- 
visable  and  final-form  text  objects. 

■  Development  of  office  systems 
processors  with  more  real  and  vir¬ 
tual  main  memory  will  continue  in 
order  to  support  manipulation  of 


complex,  multiobject  document 
structures.  The  introduction  of  the 
80386-based  Deskpro  microcom¬ 
puter  by  Compaq  Computer  Corp., 
with  the  potential  for  4  gigabytes 
of  main  memory  and  64  trillion 
bytes  of  virtual  storage  is  confir¬ 
mation  of  this  direction. 

■  There  will  be  a  rebirth  of  the 
merging  of  voice  and  data  function¬ 
ality  into  integrated  voice/data 
workstations  (IVDW)  that  can  re¬ 
solve  mixed-object  data  streams. 
With  their  merging  of  handset, 
high-resolution  screen,  keyboard 
and  microprocessor,  IVDWs  such  as 
the  Cedar/Cypress/Juniper  trio  of¬ 
fered  by  Rolm  Corp.  will  become 
the  de  facto  desktop  workstations 
for  managers  and  executives. 

■  Higher  speed  transmission  de¬ 
vices  and  higher  throughput  chan¬ 
nels  will  be  required  to  accommo¬ 
date  affordable  transmission  of  the 
larger  MOA  data  streams.  The 
trend  toward  use  of  —  and  lower 
prices  for  —  T-l  resources  at 
1.544M  bit/sec  transmission  rates 
off-premises  and  multigigabit  data 
rates  for  private  branch  exchange 
and  on-premises  networks  must 
continue. 

■  There  will  be  a  heavier  reliance 
on  the  cluster  controllers,  front-end 
processors  and  general  departmen¬ 
tal  processors  in  networks.  These 
units  will  be  necessary  to  relieve 
some  of  the  processing  burden  of 
the  data  stream  from  the  main¬ 
frame  or  other  central  processing 
operations. 

■  There  will  be  continued  develop¬ 
ment  of  integrated  multiobject  ap¬ 


plications,  whether  host-based  or 
micro-based.  This  is  a  departure 
from  the  skeptical  view  that  inte¬ 
grated  application  software,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Lotus  Development  Corp.’s 
Symphony  and  Ashton-Tate’s 
Framework,  cannot  perform  as  ex¬ 
pected  and  will  not  be  further  de¬ 
veloped. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  VAX 
line  of  computers  and  IBM’s  new 
9370  line  of  customer-installable, 
mainframe-compatible  minicom¬ 
puters  will  form  a  large  hardware 
base  amenable  to  running  large 
MOA  applications.  These  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  growth  path  for  user  appli¬ 
cations  within  stable,  integrated 
vendor  environments. 

The  developers  of  the  first  MOAs 
will  secure  positions  as  market 
leaders  in  the  area  of  standards  de¬ 
velopment  for  mixed-object  appli¬ 
cations  software. 

The  “open  architecture”  ap¬ 
proach  to  product  development, 
with  all  major  vendors  making 
more  information  available  to  each 
other  and  third  parties,  will  partic¬ 
ularly  benefit  MOAs,  because  one 
of  their  strengths  is  the  flexibility 
to  incorporate  new  object  content 
architectures  in  the  data  stream  as 
they  are  developed. 

In  any  case,  there  is  a  need  for 
increasingly  sophisticated  soft¬ 
ware  to  help  users  get  the  most  out 
of  their  hardware  resources.  MOA 
provides  a  foundation  to  achieve 
this  goal.  It  provides  a  structure  for 
developing  the  business  applica¬ 
tions  that  can  deliver  the  integra¬ 
tion  and  performance  users  need.El 


Gateway  from  page  2 
sided  on  a  mainframe  and  chose 
IBM’s  Personal  Services  370,  which 
can  be  used  with  DISOSS. 

Research  analysts,  who  do  a 
great  deal  of  spreadsheet  work, 
make  up  the  second  group  of  users. 
These  workers  had  been  using  per¬ 
sonal  computers  for  more  than  four 
years.  Approximately  six  months 
ago,  Merrill  Lynch  decided  to  tie 
the  microcomputers  together 
through  a  local  network. 

3Com’s  products  were  chosen  be¬ 
cause  its  software  was  deemed 
more  robust  than  competitive  of¬ 
ferings,  according  to  Rasmussen. 
Also,  the  network  supported  IBM’s 
Type  2  shielded  twisted-pair  wir¬ 
ing,  which  Merrill  Lynch  was  using 
throughout  the  home  office  com¬ 
plex.  Three  local  nets  serving  more 
than  100  users  are  currently  run¬ 
ning  in  the  Toronto  office  complex. 

The  next  step  in  the  plan  was 
linking  the  local  network  E-mail 
system  with  DISOSS.  Since  no  one 
offered  a  package  with  this  capa¬ 
bility,  Merrill  Lynch  commissioned 
Linkage  to  develop  one.  Robert  Jull, 
president  of  Linkage,  was  working 
with  Merrill  Lynch  in  developing 
its  E-mail  strategy  and  Rasmussen 
was  satisfied  with  Linkage’s  work. 

A  few  months  ago,  Linkage  de¬ 
livered  the  gateway,  which  trans¬ 
lates  DISOSS  documents  into 
3  + Mail  format  and  vice  versa.  The 
package  works  with  IBM  LU  6.2 
protocols  and  enables  users  to  ex¬ 
change  revisable  and  final  form 
documents.  A  personal  computer 
running  the  gateway  software 


looks  like  a  Physical  Unit  2.0  de¬ 
vice  to  a  host  and  acts  as  a  sending 
and  receiving  DISOSS  node. 

Merrill  Lynch  has  tested  the 
product’s  local  net  interface  and  is 
satisfied  with  it.  In  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  company  expects  to  be¬ 
gin  testing  the  gateway’s  DISOSS 
interface  and  exchanging  docu¬ 
ments  between  the  two  E-mail  sys¬ 
tems.  That  process  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  next  few  months. 

The  two  companies  understand 
that  the  product,  which  is  owned 
by  Merrill  Lynch,  could  have  com¬ 
mercial  appeal  and  have  reached 
an  agreement  on  marketing  and 
royalty  rights  should  the  product 
be  made  commercially  available. 
Linkage  is  soliciting  companies  to 
test  the  package.  Jull  said  that 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
plans  to  test  the  product  and  may 
market  it  if  its  tests  are  successful. 
3Com  is  reportedly  interested  in 
adding  the  package  to  its  line. 

A  potential  customer  may  be 
Merrill  Lynch’s  U.S.  operation.  Ras¬ 
mussen  said  the  Canadian  arm  of 
Merrill  Lynch  functions  autono¬ 
mously  but  keeps  its  U.S.  counter¬ 
parts  abreast  of  technology  devel¬ 
opments.  “The  U.S.  operation 
knows  that  we  are  developing  the 
gateway,”  he  said. 

Once  the  gateway  project  is  fin¬ 
ished,  Merrill  Lynch  of  Canada  will 
turn  its  attention  to  tying  six  re¬ 
mote  offices  into  the  E-mail  system. 
These  offices  are  equipped  with 
IBM  System/36  minicomputers 
used  for  remote  job  entry  applica¬ 
tions.  □ 


MASCO  from  page  2 
those  institutions  are  located  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Longwood 
Medical  Area. 

MASCO’s  overall  telecommunica¬ 
tions  network  covers  about  95%  of 
the  calls  made  by  its  members,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cusack.  Most  MASCO 
members  maintain  independent 
data  networks. 

While  MASCO  focuses  on  its 
member  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  Long- 
wood  Medical 
Area,  it  also  main¬ 
tains  some  50  tie 
lines  to  other  med¬ 
ical  and  education¬ 
al  institutions, 
such  as  Massachu¬ 
setts  General  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Boston,  La- 
hey  Clinic  in 
Burlington,  Mass., 

Harvard  Universi¬ 
ty  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  in 
Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  Harvard’s  Pri¬ 
mate  Research  Center  near  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass. 

For  long-distance  calls,  MASCO 
is  using  MCI  Communications 
Corp.’s  Prism  1,  a  bulk  calling  ser¬ 
vice  aimed  at  customers  with 
monthly  telephone  bills  of  $10,000 
or  more.  Before  subscribing  to  the 
MCI  service,  Cusack  had  23  WATS 
lines.  Prism  1  gives  him  24  chan¬ 
nels  over  a  T-l  pipe  into  a  virtual 
WATS  network.  MASCO  cut  over  to 
Prism  1  in  May. 


“We’ve  been  very  happy  with 
Prism,”  Cusack  said.  “If  there  is 
line  trouble,  I  can  get  it  reported 
and  fixed  before  the  beginning  of 
the  next  business  day.”  He  gauged 
the  reliability  of  Prism  1  at  about 
99%. 

Cusack  said  he,  like  other  large 
Centrex  users,  had  been  in  limbo, 
not  knowing  whether  to  stay  with 
Centrex  or  to  go  with  a  PBX. 

Cusack  belongs 
to  a  20-member 
Centrex  users’ 
group,  which  in¬ 
cludes  John  Han¬ 
cock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co., 
Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  and  Har¬ 
vard  University. 
New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  has  filed 
tariffs  for  the  new 
Centrex  service 
for  five  or  six  of 
those  users,  he 
noted. 

The  Centrex  us¬ 
ers  began  to  meet 
regularly  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  Cusack  said. 

“It  seemed  like  every  one  of  the 
large  users  had  the  same  problems. 
Rather  than  fighting  individually, 
we  decided  to  go  to  the  company  in 
a  group. 

“New  England  Telephone  has 
provided  the  facilities  for  these 
meetings  to  tell  us  what  is  going  on 
with  Centrex  and  what’s  coming, 
and  to  give  us  an  arena  to  vent  our 
problems.  ”□ 
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Seattle  from  page  1 
vices  for  the  city  of  Seattle,  said 
the  city  hired  two  consulting  firms 
to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  the 
voice  network  RFP,  which  Wu 
claimed  took  two  years  to  prepare. 
“The  Contel  network  proposal  is  at 
least  $6  million  less  expensive  than 
either  of  US  West  Information  Sys¬ 
tems’  bids,”  he  asserted. 

Included  in  the  RFP  was  a  model 
that  described  in  detail  the  net¬ 
work  the  city  hoped  to  have  built, 
Wu  explained.  The  model  was  in¬ 
tended  to  help  the  city  accurately 
compare  bidders’  proposals. 

Contel  Business  Network’s  sys¬ 
tem  proposal,  which  includes  15 
Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  SL-1  PBXs 
linked  to  a  fiber-optic  cable  ring,  is 
expected  to  save  the  city  $1.2  mil¬ 
lion  per  year  for  the  next  10  years. 
Wu  said  the  annual  savings  figure 
could  rise  to  as  much  as  $2  million 
per  year  in  the  future.  The  system 
will  serve  5,200  telephone  sets. 

US  West  Information  Systems 
tendered  a  pair  of  proposals.  The 
first  called  for  a  system  comprising 
15  NEC  America,  Inc.  NEAX  2400 
PBXs.  The  second  proposal  would 
have  provided  the  city  with  digital 
Centrex  services  offered  through  a 
Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  DMS-100 
central  office  switch,  Wu  said.  The 
city’s  current  voice  net,  which  will 
cost  it  $3.1  million  this  year,  is 
based  on  Centrex  services  and  nu¬ 
merous  key  systems. 

In  its  suit,  filed  in  the  King  Coun¬ 
ty  Superior  Court,  US  West  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  alleged  the  city  of 
Seattle  negotiated  with  Contel 
Business  Networks  to  modify  that 
company’s  proposal  after  the  con¬ 
tract  was  awarded.  US  West  also 
contended  the  city’s  RFP  was  not 
adequately  specific  on  certain 
sought  network  characteristics  and 
that  Contel’s  proposal  did  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  city’s  RFP. 

US  West  also  maintained  that 
the  city  did  not  consider  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  US  West  Information  Sys¬ 
tems’  Centrex  proposal,  which  the 
company  argued  would  save  the 
city  some  $9  million  over  10  years. 
Finally,  the  regional  Bell  holding 
company  maintained  Seattle  violat¬ 


ed  its  own  RFP  regulations,  which 
require  that  portions  of  the  net¬ 
work  construction  be  undertaken 
by  companies  owned  by  women  and 
minorities. 

Wu  steadfastly  maintained  there 
were  no  equipment  modifications 
or  price  changes  discussed  by  Seat¬ 
tle  or  Contel  Business  Networks  af¬ 
ter  the  contract  was  awarded.  He 
said  the  RFP  was  more  than  ade¬ 
quately  detailed.  “We  wanted  to 
make  it  specific  enough  to  enable 
us  to  compare  proposals,  but  we 
worried  that  if  we  specified  net¬ 
work  aspects  too  specifically  we 
would  predetermine  the  vendor,” 
he  explained. 

Wu  rejected  US  West  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems’  allegation  that  Con- 
tel’s  proposal  did  not  meet  the 
RFP’s  requirements  and  argued 
that  US  West  Information  Systems’ 
charge  concerning  companies  head¬ 
ed  by  women  and  minorities  to 
build  the  net  is  unfounded.  Wu  as¬ 
serted  that  the  law  US  West  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  claimed  was  bro¬ 
ken  is  not  the  same  law  the  city  is 
required  to  adhere  to  in  RFP  situa¬ 
tions. 

“I  can  guarantee  there  is  nothing 
to  that  charge,”  Wu  said  of  US 
West  Information  Systems’  claim 
that  the  city  did  not  fully  examine 
the  vendor’s  Centrex  proposal. 
“Each  time  they  come  up  with  a 
dollar  figure  for  savings  on  the 
Centrex  system,  we  proved  they 
don’t  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  They  shift  from  figure  to  fig¬ 
ure,”  he  noted. 

Pacific  Northwest  Bell  spokes¬ 
man  Vic  Kucera  said  of  the  network 
capacity  resale  flap,  “We  have  a 
problem  with  a  government  that 
becomes  involved  in  private  tele¬ 
communications  sales.  Pacific 
Northwest  Bell  is  a  large  taxpayer 
in  Seattle.  We  don’t  want  our  tax 
dollars  used  to  finance  a  system 
that  may  compete  against  us.” 

Wu  responded,  “Our  city  council 
instructed  us  that  if  we  wanted  to 
lease  excess  capacity,  we  would 
have  to  go  through  them  to  acquire 
the  proper  ordinance.  Our  intent  is 
not  to  compete  with  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Bell  in  this  situation.” □ 


Intelsat  from  page  7 

Intelsat  initially  suspended  Co- 
lino  and  Alegrett  on  Nov.  24  be¬ 
cause  of  the  payment  to  the  bro¬ 
kers,  who  were  assisting  Intelsat  in 
arranging  a  loan  of  roughly  $60 
million  for  refinancing  of  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  headquarters  building. 

Intelsat  described  the  initial  sus¬ 
pensions  as  administrative  leaves. 
Colino  has  acknowledged  that  In¬ 
telsat’s  board  did  not  approve  the 
loan. 

The  Peat  Marwick  report  had 
called  for  Intelsat’s  board  to  con¬ 
duct  an  independent  investigation 
into  the  loan  payment.  At  its  meet¬ 
ing,  the  board  established  a  special 
committee  to  be  chaired  by  Tadashi 
Nishimoto,  chairman  of  Intelsat’s 
board,  to  oversee  an  investigation 
to  be  conducted  by  Intelsat’s  out¬ 
side  counsel,  the  firm  of  Arent, 
Fox,  Kintner,  Plotkin  &  Kahn.  Peat 
Marwick  will  assist  in  the  investi¬ 
gation. 

Colino  last  week  released  a  state¬ 
ment  which  said  that  his  actions 
were  in  the  best  interest  of  Intelsat, 
something  he  said  would  become 
clear  once  further  information  was 
available.  In  the  statement,  Colino 
said  he  was  not  consulted  about  the 
incident  by  the  authors  of  the  Peat 
Marwick  report. 

According  to  reports,  the  Peat 
Marwick  study  said  that  in  June, 
mortgage  brokers  Charles  and 
Dana  Gerrell  delivered  to  Colino  a 
loan  offer  from  RepublicBank  Corp. 
of  Dallas.  The  report  said  Colino 
discussed  the  offer  with  Intelsat’s 
board  of  directors  and  then  asked 
the  agency’s  deputy  director  gener¬ 
al  for  finance,  David  Trudge,  to  get 
proposals  from  other  banks. 

Colino  then  reportedly  asked 
Robert  Leahy,  Intelsat’s  public  re¬ 
lations  director,  to  “arrange 
enough  engagements  to  keep 
Trudge  out  of  the  office  as  much  as 
possible  during  July.” 

In  addition,  other  Intelsat  inter¬ 
nal  documents  reveal  that  Colino 
modified  check  signing  procedures 
so  that  the  signature  of  a  finance 
department  official  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  payments  exceeding 
$100,000.  As  a  result,  Colino,  or 


Alegrett  acting  in  Colino’s  stead, 
could  sign  such  checks  if  they  ob¬ 
tained  an  additional  signature  from 
one  of  about  a  dozen  other  execu¬ 
tives. 

A  second  RepublicBank  loan  of¬ 
fer  was  accepted  by  Alegrett  and 
Colino  on  Aug.  18,  according  to  the 
report,  and  the  Gerrells  demanded 
a  $2.25  million  payment,  described 
in  the  report  as  being  10  times  the 
amount  necessary. 

Colino  then  approved  a  payment 
of  some  $1.35  million  to  the  Ger¬ 
rells.  Alegrett  discussed  the  pay¬ 
ment  with  Intelsat’s  acting  legal  ad¬ 
viser  Claudio  Bonnefoy,  who 
reportedly  told  him  that  Intelsat 
was  not  obliged  to  pay  the  Gerrells 
and  that  Intelsat  would  prevail  if 
the  pair  brought  suit  against  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Still,  according  to  the 
report,  Alegrett  issued  a  $1.35  mil¬ 
lion  check  to  the  Gerrells  on  Aug. 
19. 

On  Aug.  20,  according  to  the  Peat 
Marwick  report,  Colino  had  James 
Malarkey,  Intelsat’s  internal  audi¬ 
tor,  conduct  an  audit  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  Colino  told  Malarkey  to 
“critically  evaluate”  Trudge’s  role 
in  the  loan  process,  the  report  said. 

Four  days  later,  according  to  the 
report,  Colino  instructed  Malarkey 
to  rewrite  his  account  of  the  audit 
findings.  Malarkey  rewrote  the  re¬ 
port,  making  it  more  critical  of 
Trudge,  but  he  also  noted  that  the 
payment  should  not  have  been 
made.  Malarkey  then  informed 
Peat  Marwick  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  report. 

In  September,  according  to  the 
report  by  Peat  Marwick,  Colino 
asked  Leahy  to  sign  a  memo  back 
dated  to  Aug  18.  The  memo  told 
Alegrett  to  “avoid  all  bad  publici¬ 
ty”  in  the  matter. 

Alegrett  had  justified  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  Gerrells  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  bad 
publicity. 

Also  in  September,  Colino  signed 
a  document  releasing  the  Gerrells 
from  having  to  repay  the  $1.35  mil¬ 
lion  even  though  Trudge  and  Intel¬ 
sat  attorney  David  Leive  told  Co¬ 
lino  the  organization  did  not  owe 
the  Gerrells  anything.  □ 


SNA  from  page  30 

much  talking  about  integrating 
data,  text,  graphics  and  image 
source,  and  with  its  1986  an¬ 
nouncements,  it  is  surprisingly  far 
advanced  along  this  route. 

The  data  traffic  volumes  that 
this  would  generate  are  massive. 
By  IBM’s  own  figures,  regular  voice 
annotation  of  text  documents  in  an 
SNA  network  would  increase  data 
volume  by  a  factor  of  five  and  com¬ 
puting  overhead  by  a  factor  of  10. 
Small  wonder  IBM  is  talking  in 
terms  of  billions  of  instructions  per 
second  and  Terabytes  for  1990s 
mainframes  to  support  integrated 
networks.  Then  there  is  ISDN  to  be 
supported  as  well  as  X.25  and  ISO/ 
OSI  and  the  rest. 

IBM  may  well  have  asked  itself 
whether  SNA,  with  its  software  in¬ 
novations,  exponential  increases  in 
processor  overhead  and  creaking 
VTAM,  can  handle  all  of  this  with¬ 
out  outlays  that  even  the  truest-of- 
true-blue  MIS  shops  would  balk  at. 


With  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
breathing  down  its  neck  and  the 
possibility  that  the  ISO/OSI  band¬ 
wagon  may  become  a  reality,  IBM 
may  have  scared  itself  a  bit  about 
the  long-term  limitations  of  SNA. 
At  the  very  least,  a  little  hedging  of 
one’s  bets  may  be  in  order. 

A  move  away  from  SNA?  Un¬ 
thinkable,  perhaps. 

But  then,  the  way  IBM’s  finan¬ 
cial  situation  is  going,  there  must 
be  a  lot  of  people  in  IBM  these  days 
thinking  the  unthinkable. □ 


RFP  from  page  31 

Second,  this  trend  will  create  an 
opportunity  for  third  parties  to 
provide  add-ons  and  installation 
through  used  parts. 

In  fact,  although  the  Gartner 
Group  continues  to  be  bearish 
about  the  expansion  of  the  used 
PBX  market  —  despite  positive 
trade  press  reports  —  the  used 
parts  market  could  become  an  im¬ 


portant  factor  in  controlling  ven¬ 
dor  pricing. 

Finally,  well-managed  user  tele¬ 
communications  organizations  will 
pay  more  attention  to  the  price  of 
subsequent  equipment  purchases 
by  writing  specific  conditions  into 
their  RFPs,  negotiating  life  cycle 
costs  —  rather  than  only  initial 
costs  —  and  exploring  alternative 
sources  for  subsequent  equipment. 

Advice  for  any  add-on  system 

These  observations  are  applica¬ 
ble  not  only  to  PBXs  but  also  to  any 
system  that  requires  incremental 
add-ons.  By  following  similar  ad¬ 
vice  for  local-area  network  acquisi¬ 
tions,  for  example,  users  could  reap 
substantial  savings. 

As  a  final  note,  users  should  as¬ 
sess  their  growth  expectations  be¬ 
fore  bargaining  with  vendors 
through  the  RFP  process  to  gain  the 
best  possible  negotiating  position, 
and  add-on  pricing,  over  the  long 
term.O 


Shootout  from  page  6 
have  been  achieved,”  said  3Com 
Chairman  Bob  Metcalfe.  “For  20 
years,  people  have  been  using 
benchmarks  to  get  their  competi¬ 
tors.  Users  for  20  years  have  been 
struggling  with  what  constitutes  a 
representative  benchmark  for  their 
situations,”  Metcalfe  said. 

Craig  Burton,  vice-president  of 
corporate  marketing  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  Novell,  said  the  real  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Shootout  was  that  attend¬ 
ees  heard  about  test  methodologies 
from  different  vendors  and  were 
shown  different  approaches  for  use 
in  network  testing. 

Although  Seybold  does  conduct 
performance  benchmarks  in  its  net¬ 
work  evaluations,  the  market  re¬ 
search  firm  compares  a  variety  of 
qualitative  factors,  such  as  ease  of 
use  and  quality  of  documentation, 
as  well  as  quantitative  factors  such 
as  network  speed  and  cost,  said 
Tom  White,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Seybold.  D 
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COMMUNICATIONS  MARKETPLACE 


WHAT'S  THE 
DIFFERENCE? 


If  you've  never  purchased  ROLM  equipment  from  TELE-LEASE  then  you 
probably  don't  know  the  answer  to  this  question* 

We  provide  ROLM  equipment  at  very  competitive  prices.  .  .up  to  60%  off  of 
ROLM’s  list  prices. 

Call  us  at  (703)  255-9696  and  ask  us  about  our  quality  control  procedures 
and  quantity  discounts.  While  your  at  it,  request  one  of  our  free  detailed  listings 
of  available  ROLM  equipment  and  prices. 

TELE-LEASE.  .  .dedicated  to  supporting  you  and  the  CBX. 


Season’s  Greetings  to  everyone  and  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  many  people  who  have 

supported  us  throughout  the  year. 

1639  Montmorency  Drive 
Vienna,  VA  22180 

703-255- 


iele-Iease 

■  CORPORATION 


LOCAL  AND  WIDE 
AREA  NETWORKS 


CAREER  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ENGINEERING 
AND  INSTALLATIONS 

*  Broadband  Backbones 

*  Baseband  &  Ethernet/Token  Ring 

*  Twisted  Pair 

*  Drops  and  User  Cabling 

-  Full  design,  maintenance  and  certification 

services  available. 

-  Worldwide  Service 


VIDEOPHILE  INC. 

4582  S.  Ulster  Street  Parkway 
Suite  1301 

Denver,  Colorado  80237 
(303)  770-7000 


Reminder: 

The  Dec.  15th  Issue 
Closes  Dec.  10th 

For  More  Information  On  Classified  Advertising 
Please  Contact  Gina  Ciampa  or  Barbara  Hill 
At  Network  World  Advertising  Department 
1-800-343-6474  (In  MA  617-879-0700)  x  270  or  393 


Director  of  Corporate 
Telecommunications 

We  are  a  national  leader  in  specialty  insurance  and 
financial  Services  experiencing  tremendous  financial  and 
technological  growth.  With  a.  20-fold  increase  in  budget 
over  the  last  5  years,  we  have  the  proven  top  management 
and  financial  support  to  become  the  area’s  fastest  growing 
Data  Center.  As  a  result,  we  have  a  newly  created 
opportunity  available  for  a  Director  of  Corporate  Tele¬ 
communications.  We  are  looking  for  a  seasoned  profes¬ 
sional  who  is  ready  for  the  challenge  of  developing  a  new 
department  essential  to  the  success  of  the  organization. 

This  position  will  offer  you  the  opportunity  to  prove  your 
mettle  in  the  development  and  enhancement  of  a  series  of 
high  impact  projects.  You  will: 

•  Develop  corporate  wide  strategies  for  integrating  voice 
and  data. 

•  Manage  data  and  phone  networks  to  meet  targeted 
service  levels. 

•  Define,  sell  and  implement  policies  and  procedures  for 
the  telecommunications  department. 

•  Provide  solutions  to  improve  customer  service. 

•  Enhance  the  expertise  of  current  staff  and  hire  new 
talent  for  the  department. 

You  must  have  1 5  years  of  telecommunications  experience 
with  at  least  5  years  of  that  in  management. 

To  the  selected  candidate,  we  offer  an  excellent  salary  and 
benefits  package.  For  immediate,  confidential  considera¬ 
tion,  please  send  resume  to:  Progressive  Companies, 
Dept.  CK-NW,  6300  Wilson  Mills  Road,  Mayfield 
Village,  OH  44143.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer, 
M/F/H. 

progressi/e 


HIGH  TECH 
PRODUCT  MANAGERS 

BOSTON  AREA 

Group  Manager  -  Manage  a  group  of  6 
Product  Managers  for  this  technology 
leaders’  LAN,  WAN  and  Directory  Ser¬ 
vices  products.  To  mid  60’s 

SR  Product  Marketing  Manager  -  Sue. 
cessful  workstation  company  desires 
senior  professional  to  perform  product 
marketing  and  product  management 
duties  for  communications  and 
networking  products.  Knowledge  of 
TCP/IP,  ISO,  Ethernet  a  must.  To  mid 
60’s 

Product  Managers  -  Perform  classic 
product  management  duties  for  leading 
company’s  terminal  server  products. 
Knowledge  of  terminal  server  market  a 
must.  To  mid  50’s 

Product  Mktg  Manager  -  Industry  lead¬ 
er  seeks  a  professional  with  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  to  develop  and  implement  a 
marketing  strategy  for  enhancement 
products  to  their  proprietary  LAN.  Ex¬ 
posure  to  multiple  application  seg¬ 
ments  desirable.  To  mid  50’s 

P.F.  Collins  &  Associates  is  a  respected 
leader  in  placing  Product  Managers, 
Marketing  Managers  and  Directors  of 
Marketing  in  the  networking  and  com¬ 
munications  industry. 

References  available. 

For  further  information,  please  contact: 

Joe  Kacevich 
P.F.  Collins  &  Associates 
333  Elm  Street 
W.  Springfield,  MA  01090 
(413)  733-5185 
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CAREER  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THERE’S  NO  WORK 
LIKE  NETWORK. 


Data  General 
Data  Communications 
&  Network  Division 


Utilizing  de  facto  and  formal  international  standard  communication  systems,  our  Data  Communications  and  Network  Divi¬ 
sion  is  making  developments  in  local  and  wide  area  networking,  network  management  and  SNA.  Propelling  Data  General 
to  the  forefront  of  advanced  network  technologies. 

Data  General  is  the  Fortune  500  company  that’s  leading  the  way  in  the  industrial,  office  and  individual  automation 
marketplaces.  The  company  where  you  can  experience  technical  challenge,  creative  freedom  and  the  excitement  of  see¬ 
ing  your  contributions  reflect  directly  on  our  products. 

Make  short  work  of  finding  the  best  work  in  data  communications  and  networking.  Come  to  Data  General. 


NETWORK  CONSULTANT 

Responsible  for  providing  network  solutions  and  support  for  Sales  and 
Systems  Engineering  and  Field  Engineering,  including  sales  proposal  consulta¬ 
tion.  network  design  and  implementation  planning,  and  evaluation  of  com¬ 
munications  equipment.  Requires  8+  years'  experience  in  the  computer  in¬ 
dustry  including  hardware  communications,  plus  a  strong  background  in 
systems  analysis  and  DG  products.  Knowledge  of  competitive  products  a  must. 
Bachelor's  degree  required,  EE/CS  and  Master's  degree  preferred. 

DIAGNOSTIC  PROJECT  LEADER 

Set  diagnostic  strategy  and  assist  with  diagnostic  program  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  new  hardware  in  relation  to  microprocessor-based  digital  com¬ 
munications/networking  products.  Requires  a  BSEE/MSEE  and  6-8  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Familiarity  with  existing  LAN/P-P  1C  controllers  required.  Must  be 
cognizant  of  diagnostic  strategy  and  techniques. 

PROJECT  LEADER 

Software 

Design  and  implement  Network  Management  systems,  coordinate  and  direct 
project  team,  and  interact  with  marketing,  release  support,  QA  and  other  in¬ 
ternal  groups.  Requires  6-8  years’  related  experience  plus  a  BS/CS  in  Com¬ 
munications  and/or  an  operating  systems  background.  Project  leadership  ex¬ 
perience  desired. 

Responsible  for  existing  Xodiac  product  efforts  including  technical  enhance¬ 
ment  and  support,  coordination  with  corporate  support,  field  support  and 
marketing  groups,  and  product  status  reporting  to  management.  Requires  a 
BS/CS  or  equivalent  and  6-8  years'  software  development  experience  in¬ 
cluding  a  minimum  of  2  years  in  a  project  leadership  or  product  responsibility 
position. 

SR.  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS 

Develop  transport-level  software  including  communications  protocols  and 
device  drivers  for  GMP/MAP  product.  Requires  a  BSCS  or  equivalent  plus  3-6 
years'  direct  product  development  experience  and  design  experience  in  finite 
state  machines. 

As  a  member  of  the  Xodiac  Transport  development  team,  participate  in  the 
development  of  ISO-based  networks  for  the  product  line  including  software 
development  for  68000-based  intelligent  controllers  and  integration  of  Xodiac 


Transport  system  with  AOS/VS.  Requires  a  BSCS,  CE  or  EE  or  equivalent,  and 
3-6  years’  software  development  experience  including  demonstrated 
knowledge  of  PL/1,  C  and  assembler.  Operating  systems  and/or  communica¬ 
tions  experience  a  plus. 

PRINCIPAL  HARDWARE  ENGINEERS 

Work  in  all  aspects  of  product  development,  from  conception  and  release  to 
manufacturing,  in  system  design  and/or  detailed  logic  design  of 
microprocessor-based  digital  communications  controllers  and  related  products. 
Requires  a  BSEE/MSEE  and  6-8  years’  experience  in  communications/net¬ 
working.  Design  experience  in  local/wide  area  networks  and  gate  array  and 
VLSI  exposure,  highly  desirable. 

PRINCIPAL  SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS 

Develop  next  generation  Network  Management  systems,  network  monitor  and 
control  system,  operator  interface  subsystem  and  configuration/system  status 
data  management  subsystem.  May  involve  utilizing  AI  techniques  and  fourth- 
generation  languages.  BS/CS  and  6-8  years'  experience  operating  systems, 
data  management  systems  or  communication  systems  required.  Exposure  to 
AI  techniques  a  plus. 

As  a  senior  technical  contributor  of  Xodiac  Transport  development  team, 
work  on  the  development  of  ISO-based  networks  for  intelligent  controllers, 
and  integration  of  Xodiac  system  with  AOS/VS.  Lead  associates  in  develop¬ 
ment  effort.  Requires  a  BSCS,  CE  or  EE  or  equivalent  plus  6-8  years’  software 
development  experience.  Project  leadership  experience  a  plus.  Knowledge  of 
PL/1,  C  and  assembler,  operating  systems  and/or  communications  experience 
beneficial. 

Participate  in  design  and  implementation  of  FTAM  SASE  product  development 
including  writing  functional  and  design  specifications,  writing  and  testing  code, 
and  integration  of  product.  Requires  a  BS/CS  or  equivalent  and  6-8  years'  soft¬ 
ware  development  experience,  including  a  minimum  of  3  years  in  com¬ 
munications  or  operating  systems. 

As  a  system  programmer  for  VM  and  MVS  IBM  system,  responsiblities  include 
installation  configuration  and  maintenance  of  MV.  VTAM,  NCP,  C1CS,  D1SOSS, 
PS/370,  VM,  PROFS,  RSCS  and  miscellaneous  communication  software  pro¬ 
ducts.  Work  closely  with  R&D  groups  to  develop  special  configurations  tools 
to  develop  and  test  products  that  will  interface  with  IBM  systems  in  an  R&D 
environment.  Requires  a  BS  in  CS,  or  equivalent  and  6-8  years’  experience  in¬ 
cluding  a  minimum  of  3  years’  installing  and  maintaining  MVS  system 
components. 


Located  in  Westboro,  MA,  our  Data  Communications  and  Network  Division  is  just  a  few  minutes’  drive  from  all  the  cultural,  educa¬ 
tional  and  recreational  resources  of  Boston.  We  offer  excellent  compensation  and  an  outstanding  benefits  package. 


To  arrange  an  interview,  please  send  your  resume  to  Helen  Carley,  1M/S  A237,  Data  General,  4400  Computer  Drive.  Westboro,  MA 
01580.  Please  indicate  your  specific  area  of  interest  on  your  resume. 

Investing  in  people  to  make  equal  opportunity  a  reality. 


i  w  DataGeneral 

Careers  a  generation  ahead. 
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Calendar 


Dec.  8,  Los  Angeles  —  Distrib¬ 
uted  Database:  How  to  Integrate 
Data  in  a  Multi-Vendor  Environ¬ 
ment.  Also,  Feb.  23,  Washington, 
D.C.  Contact:  Digital  Consulting  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  6  Windsor  St.,  Ando¬ 
ver,  Mass.  01810. 

Dec.  8-9,  New  York  —  The 
Plain-English  Seminar  on  Telecom 
Management  Strategies:  How  to 
Find  the  Best  Solution  for  Your 
Company.  Contact:  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Alert,  Seminar  Registration 
Department,  One  Park  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

Dec.  8-9,  Boston  —  Understand¬ 
ing  the  X.25  Protocol  and  Packet 
Switching  Networks.  Contact: 
Data-Tech  Institute,  Lakeview  Pla¬ 
za,  P.O.  Box  2429,  Clifton,  N.J. 
07015. 

Dec.  8-10,  Stamford,  Conn.  — 
Private  Networks:  Future  Direc¬ 
tions.  Contact:  Chris  Sherman,  In¬ 
ternational  Resource  Development, 
Inc.,  6  Prowitt  St.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
06855. 

Dec.  8-10,  Chicago  —  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Telecommunications. 

Contact:  ABC  TeleTraining,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  537,  Geneva,  Ill.  60134. 

Dec.  8-10,  New  York  —  Data 
Communications  Systems  and 
Networks.  Also,  Jan.  14-16,  Hous¬ 
ton;  Jan.  21-23,  Chicago;  Jan.  26- 
28,  Washington,  D.C.  Contact:  Data 
Communications  Institute,  55  Main 
St.,  Madison,  N.J.  07940. 

Dec.  8-11,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
National  Data  Communications 
Symposium  on  Local  Area  Net¬ 
works  and  Micro-Mainframe 
Links.  Contact:  Software  Institute 
of  America,  Inc.,  8  Windsor  St.,  An¬ 
dover,  Mass.  01810. 

Dec.  9,  Boston  —  NetWare  Us¬ 
ers  Group.  Contact:  Glenn  Fund, 
Sanders  Associates,  Daniel  Webster 
Highway  South,  Mailstop  NHQ4- 
0405,  Nashua,  N.H.  03061. 

Dec.  9-10,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Central  Office  Switching:  New 
Technologies  and  Network  Appli¬ 
cations.  Contact:  Phillips  Publish¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  7811  Montrose  Road,  Po¬ 
tomac,  Md.  20854. 

Dec.  9-10,  Chicago  —  Digital 
Data  Networking.  Contact:  BCR 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  950  York  Road, 
Hinsdale,  Ill.  60521. 

Dec.  9-11,  Los  Angeles  —  Fiber- 
Optic  Splicing.  Contact:  ABC  Tele- 
Training,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  537,  Gene¬ 
va,  Ill.  60134. 

Dec.  11-12,  Boston  —  Advanced 
Communications  Architectures 
Seminar.  Contact:  Communications 


Solutions,  Inc.,  992  S.  Saratoga- 
Sunnyvale  Road,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
95129. 

Dec.  11-12,  New  York  —  Tele¬ 
communications  Management: 
Managing  from  Expense  to  Profit. 

Contact:  McGraw-Hill  Information 
Systems  Co.,  1221  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

Dec.  11-12,  Chicago  —  T-l 
Networking.  Contact:  BCR  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  950  York  Road,  Hins¬ 
dale,  Ill.  60521. 

Dec.  15-16,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Understanding  the  X.25  Protocol. 

Also,  Jan.  12-13,  Princeton,  N.J.; 
Jan.  14-15,  New  York;  Jan.  22-23, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Contact:  Data- 
Tech  Institute,  Lakeview  Plaza, 
P.O.  Box  2429,  Clifton,  N.J.  07015. 

Dec.  16,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
How  to  Bid  on  $2  Billion  in  Tele¬ 
communications  Projects.  Con¬ 
tact:  U.S.  Telecommunications  Sup¬ 
pliers  Association,  Suite  1618,  333 
N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
60601. 

Dec.  17-19,  New  York  —  Dexpo 
East  ’86.  Contact:  Expoconsul  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.,  3  Independence 
Way,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540. 

Dec.  18-19,  Denver  —  X.25: 
Evaluating  and  Selecting  Offer¬ 
ings  and  Options.  Also,  Jan.  15-16, 
Minneapolis;  Jan.  29-30,  Boston; 
Feb.  5-6,  Atlanta;  Feb.  19-20,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Contact:  Center  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Professional  Education, 
1820  E.  Garry  St.,  Suite  110,  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.  92705. 

Jan.  6-8,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
An  Introduction  to  Data  Commu¬ 
nications.  Also,  Jan.  12-14,  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.M.;  Jan.  14-16,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.;  Jan.  21-23,  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  Contact:  American  Institute,  55 
Main  St.,  Madison,  N.J.  07940. 
07940. 

Jan.  12-13,  Dallas  —  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Telecommunications  Sys¬ 
tems:  Technologies  and  Applica¬ 
tions.  Contact:  BCR  Enterprises, 
950  York  Road,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 
60521. 

Jan.  14-16,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Protocols  for  Open  Systems  Inter¬ 
connection.  Contact:  The  George 
Washington  University,  Continu¬ 
ing  Engineering  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20052. 

Jan.  18-21,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  — 
Association  of  College  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Telecommunications  Ad¬ 
ministrators’  Winter  Seminar. 

Contact:  Association  of  College  and 
University  Telecommunications 
Adminstrators,  211  Nebraska  Hall, 
Lincoln,  Neb.  06855. 
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In  communications  today,  it  takes  more 
than  just  good  business  sense  to  survive;  it 
requires  celestial  guidance. 


Aries:  A  lot  of  corpo¬ 
rate  talent  is  going  to 
vr-s/:  be  ramming  around 

the  marketplace  when 
Y%  *-  |  AT&T  finishes  laying 

n_  V  off  people. 

V_i  The  s^n  Aries 

f  characterized  by  an  or¬ 

derly,  harmonious  per¬ 
sonality  —  one  that  is  easily  upset  when  or¬ 
der  is  disturbed.  AT&T  Aries  must  be  going 
berserk  about  now. 

The  consolidation  of  AT&T  Communica¬ 
tions  and  AT&T  Information  Systems  will  re¬ 
sult  in  wholesale  layoffs.  Approximately 
25,000  middle  managers  will  get  the  ax  from 
the  stellar  company  soon. 

It  takes  no  crystal  ball  gazing  to  see  the 
turmoil  this  is  causing  within  the  company. 
Morale  at  AT&T  is  in  the  black  hole. 

This  attitude,  of  course,  finds  its  way  to 
consumers.  Until  AT&T  gets  its  planet  re¬ 
aligned,  customers  are  advised  to  do  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

■  Get  everything  from  AT&T  in  writing.  This 
is  a  protective  measure  in  case  the  custom¬ 
er’s  AT&T  representative  leaves  the  compa¬ 
ny  and  leaves  him  stranded. 

■  Watch  for  reductions  in  support,  and  con¬ 
sider  hiring  one  of  the  terminated  AT&T  em¬ 
ployees. 

■  Look  out  for  a  rash  of  consultants  when 
former  AT&T  employees  try  to  reorganize 
their  careers. 


Virgo:  The  sign 
of  generosity  and 
progressiveness 
controlled  the  re¬ 
cent  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Telecom¬ 
munications 
Association 


(NATA)  show. 

But  apparently,  too  many  NATA  members 
are  too  generous,  especially  with  their  prof¬ 
its.  The  question  of  the  day  at  the  recent 
show  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  “Who  is  making 
money  in  interconnect?” 

The  answer  lies  with  progressive  Virgos 
who  are  sensitive  to  market  changes.  Users 
should  watch  for  a  multitude  of  mergers  and 
acquisitions  among  interconnects. 

Just  as  interesting  will  be  the  number  of 
new  ways  of  bringing  products  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Watch  for  new  products  to  spring 
forth  in  the  marketplace  like  Athena  from 
the  head  of  Zeus. 

These  virgin  products  will  reflect  a  resur¬ 
gence  of  interest  in  the  ballyhooed  voice  mail 
systems.  Everyone  will  be  selling  them  in 
1987.  Also,  watch  for  “packages”  to  pop  up 


Horrell  is  president  of  Mitchell  &  Horrell, 
Inc.,  a  telecommunications  consulting  firm 
in  Memphis,  Tenn. 


from  interconnects.  These  will  include  long¬ 
distance  deals  in  conjunction  with  resellers 
of  long-distance  cellular  companies  and  re¬ 
sold  voice  mailboxes. 

The  interconnect  business  is  going  to 
change  in  1987. 


Scorpio:  The  whir  of  the 
Scorpion’s  tail  signaling 
the  demise  of  intercon¬ 
nects  should  be  sufficient 
for  the  wise  consumer. 

The  price  war  for  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchange 
systems  is  about  over. 
The  end  is  near  because 
corporate  white  flags  are 
beginning  to  wave  all  over  the  place. 

Smart  users  should  bring  service  in-house 
and  stop  relying  entirely  on  vendors  for  tele¬ 
phone  service.  There  is  just  no  money  in  it 
anymore. 

Those  “extra”  services  that  were  a  part  of 
the  original  deal,  such  as  training  and  after- 
hours  maintenance,  are  going  to  be  a  thing  of 
the  past. 


Shooting  stars 

Everybody  likes  to  kick  the  king 
when  he’s  down. 

It  appears  that  bogus  astrologers 
are  coming  out  of  the  woodwork  say¬ 
ing  they  could  see  long  ago  the  fall  of 
Federal  Express  Corp.’s  Zapmail. 

The  company  line  on  Zapmail  is 
that  the  electronic  message  service 
failed  because  of  high  costs  and  low 
user  acceptance.  Insiders  say  the  net¬ 
work  was  poorly  planned,  averaging 
three  attempts  to  send  one  document. 
This  comes  as  a  shock  in  view  of  the 

astrological- 
ly  high 
grade  of  tele¬ 
communica¬ 
tions  talent 
at  Federal 
Express. 

The  same 
insiders  are 
venturing  to 
suggest  Fed¬ 
eral  Express’ 
next  move  will  be  voice  processing.  And 
what  could  be  more  natural? 

The  use  of  voice-input  computers  and 
voice  store-and-forward  would  enhance 
the  corporate  giant  both  operationally 
and  commercially. 

It  would  do  skeptics  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  package  delivery  system 
used  by  Federal  Express  is  the  same 
concept  as  packet  switching,  which  is  so 
popular  today. 

For  information-movement  leaders  in 
1987,  keep  Federal  Express  at  the  top 
of  the  list. 


Taurus:  There  appears 
to  be  a  bull  market  out 
there  for  toll-free  long 
distance. 

Joining  the  wide- 
open  race  for  the  toll- 
free  market  competi¬ 
tion  is  AT&T. 

What’s  this?  But 
AT&T  is  already  the  leader  in  800  numbers. 
That  was  before  the  stiff  competition  from 
US  Sprint  Communications  Co.,  MCI  Comm- 
munications  Corp.  and  Western  Union  Corp. 
began  sniffing  around  the  previously  AT&T- 
controlled  INWATS  business. 

In  response,  AT&T  is  introducing  a  mini- 
net  service  for  smaller  companies  so  they  can 
enjoy  the  same  toll-free  capabilities  previ¬ 
ously  reserved  for  larger  firms. 

With  this  kind  of  service  offering  and 
competition,  users  of  all  sizes  need  to  evalu¬ 
ate  their  800  service  and  figure  out  their 
costs  and  future  needs.  The  800  service  is 
the  only  service  that  cannot  be  controlled  by 
the  paying  company.  In  other  words,  the  one 
who  is  called  is  the  one  who  pays.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  a  money-maker  for  the  long-dis¬ 
tance  companies. 


Cosmic  catastrophe  of  the  month 

This  month’s  Turkey  Award  goes  to  the 
gobblers  at  Tie/communications,  Inc.,  the  key 
systems  manufacturer.  Someone  is  not  com¬ 
municating  over  there. 

The  company  has  been  losing  money  con¬ 
tinually  since  1984.  This  is  surprising  be¬ 
cause  Tie’s  products  are  good.  In  fact,  one  of 
its  recent  products,  the  Data  Star,  is  aimed 
precisely  at  the  growth  sector  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  business,  companies  with  50  to  150 
telephones. 

Now  Tie  has  proudly  introduced  a  product 
called  Morgan,  named  after  actress  Morgan 
Fairchild. 

Incredibly,  marketing  representatives  at 
Tie  told  Horrellscopes  that  Morgan  would  not 
be  sold  by  Tie’s  top  distributors  but  by  the 
so-called  secondary  distributors. 

In  fact,  the  executive  vice-president  of  one 
of  Tie’s  top  distributors  said  he  didn’t  even 
know  what  Morgan  was.  This  means  two 
days  after  Morgan  was  announced,  Tie  had 
not  even  discussed  the  product  with  its  top 
sales  reps. 

Could  it  be  that  Tie  is  trying  a  new  sales 
strategy  —  rewarding  top  sales  representa¬ 
tives  by  keeping  them  in  the  dark? 

Tie  distributors  have  the  right  to  question 
the  company’s  attitude  about  this.  A  strategy 
—  or  a  mistake  —  like  this  could  cause  Tie 
to  go  into  direct  marketing  and  bypass  their 
traditional  distribution  channels. 
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Or  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Dallas  or  any  other  city  on  the  ITT  private  line 
network.  If  you  qualify  and  sign  up  now,  we'll  give  you  30  days  free... to 
any  of  the  50  cities  we  serve.  Read  the  details. 

If  you  want  a  good  laugh  at  our  expense,  here's  an  offer  that's  hard  to  resist. 

If  you  have  a  $2500-a-month  communication  bill  or  you're  a  heavy  private  line 
user,  you  can  have  ITT's  private  line  service  for  30  days  absolutely  free. 

Well  install  up  to  5  circuits  for  your  company.  And  we  won't  even  charge  you 
for  installation. 

And  at  the  end  of  30  days,  you're  under  no  obligation  to  stay  with  us.  You  can 
say  goodbye,  having  enjoyed  our  private  line  service,  compliments  of  a  friend. 

Of  course,  we  expect  that  once  you've  tried  us,  there'll  be  no  temptation  to  leave. 
Because  if  it's  quality  of  service  you're  looking  for,  you  simply  can't  do  better. 

(The  nation's  largest  customer  of  private  lines  learned  this  recently,  from  a  study 
that  showed  us  the  best  of  the  half-dozen  carriers  it  uses.) 

An  offer  this  good  can't  last  forever.  And  the  fact  is,  it  ends  December  31, 1986. 
So  there's  not  a  moment  to  waste.  Find  out  if  you  qualify  as  a  new  customer 
with  sufficient  traffic.  Take  this  page  and  send  it  to  the  address  below.  Or  call 
800-526-7270,  Operator  Code  155. 

And  have  a  laugh  at  anybody  you  want. 

ITT  U.S.  Transmission  Systems,  Inc. 

100  Plaza  Drive,  Secaucus,  NJ  07096. 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Telephone _ 
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